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BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

We see that a movement has been madein Congress 
toward the establishment of a board of Agriculture.— 
We do not suppose that it will amount to any thing 
more than a move, for it has been the fate of the Agri- 
cultural interest to be continually courted and forever 
slighted. 

The commercial interest have had every aid and 
every protection which a nation could give. The 
manufacturing interest too have had the strong arm of 


| trade, but it is also one which may easily be compre- 
| hended and the operation of which requires no great 
{degree of mechanical skill. It is undoubtodly true 
'that much remains to be discovered. Indeed almost 
every year adds something new and valuable to the art. 
When Napoleon first set the people of France to work 
}in the business, two per cent of sugar,—that is, two 
pounds of sugar for every hundred pounds of root was 
the most that could be obtained, now we believe eight 
| per centis the average. A new work upon the subject 
has been recently published by David L Child esq upon 
the subject which we have obtained. Mr Child was 


| sent by a Northampton company to France to learn 


| 
| 
| 


} . . 
the art of manufacturing sugar from the beet, and this | 


Knowledge, the bulwark of civil liberty whose halls 
shall assemble the coming up of our land. ‘Towns a- 
round us Jess noted for their enterprise in the great 
interests of the day, temperance, wealth and good cit- 
izens, have stolen the march and elevated themselves 
by erecting academies and seminaries, furnishing them 
with teachers qualified to impart instruction equal to 
that obtained at our Colleges, and now with a trium- 
phant air look down upon us, I, for one, dislike therr 
gaze, though they are deserving of many honors, they 

|reap them from our supineness, Let this motto be 

/ adopted by our citizens, all as one, that we will give “a 

long pull, a strong pull, and a pull allogether,” and the 

| work is done, 

| ‘The commencement of Mr Barxry’s school affords 

an incentive for us to bestir ourselves, if we cannot 


ihe nation stretched out for their benefit, but Agricul- | work is the result of his investigation. The work is! juild an academy, we can establish and continue the 


ture—poor Agriculture, excepting a few crumbs which | not so full as we-could wish, though it is written in «| school which will be one step towards it. 


Mr. Bailey 


have incidentally and casually fallen from the table | clear style and gives a good view of the process of is a young man from Massachusetts of good moral 


of her ether two sisters has had nothing but neglect. | raising the root,and modes hitherto used for extracting character an: 


She has had to work for all, pay for all, suffer for all. 
The Commissioner of Patents, of his own “ free 


the sugar. 
‘There are now two methods in use for this purpose, 


will and accord”’ has done something, nay he has done | one by grating and pressing the root, the other by 


| abilities, and comes among us well re- 
‘commended as a gentleman, a scholar and a teacher, 
and it isto be hoped that he will receive a liberal 
share of patronage, not only from our own town, but 
towns adjoming. AGRICOLA. 


much, and great credit is due to him for his spirited ex- ‘slicing the root, drying it and grinding it to a coarse — Are— 

erlions to promote this department of Industry, but powder, then steeping in water and pressing. Smovtp tue Furrow-Stice er carp Frar or at 
afterall it is principally the exertions of a good heart-| The latter mode seems to have one advantage, Viz: /4y Aycre ?—This is a question upon which we know 
ed individual. If itis true that Agriculture is one of | the root may be dried and kept any length of time.— many practical farmers are divided. 


the corner stones of a nation’s prosperity, is it not ab- | 


But it must probably be kept perfectly dry and in a 


Some discussion has been had in regard to it in the 


surd that a nation should so neglect it? One would |dry atmosphere, as we found by a few experiments, Monthly Visitor, by which it seems that in thin, dey. 
suppose that it would be among the first that would be | which we tried last fall, it would, after being dried,ab- | ping plane soils, it is best to lay the sod flat and not! 


cherished and encouraged, instead of being the last to 
If a Board could be established such 
un one as ought to be,—the good which would arise 
The first thing necessary for | 


be thought of. 


would be incalculable. 
tle prosperity of any cause is a thorough knowledge | 
of its present state. This is obvious for unless this be | 
kuown bow can we tell what is needed, or what is not | 


needed? How can we tell what to add or what to 


diminish, what to encourage or what to restrain? It! 
would be the duty of such a board to investigate and | 


iscertain facts. ‘loaccumulate statistical information | 
—a kind of knowledge of which (in regard to agricul- 
ture) we are all unpardonably ignorant. It would be 


the duty of such a board to recommend and to urge up- 


} 
| 


| 


on government such laws and measures as would build | 

. . } 
up its prosperity,as would augment its strength, as 
would bring into action its slumbering resources, as 
would discover new ones—as would throw open new 


cae 
disseminate and 


ivenues of knowledge—as would 
spread abroad throughout the utmost borders of the na- 
tion, new light upon the business—as would bring in | 
new productions of every land and clime and make 
them flourish among us and administer to our wants 
aud ourcomforts. We look upon such a board as one 
of the essentials of a good Government and if proper- 
ly conducted it would add more than any other to the 
real substantial riches and the stability of Government 


itself. 


—-SIa— 
SUGAR BEET AND BEET SUGAR. 
lt has been some time since the idea of cultivating } 
the sugar beet & making sugar from it. in New England, | 
was advanced and yet but lituUe has been done. A 
friend at our elbow, says it is because there is no hum- 
bug about it. 


Possibly this may be the case. If it} 


sorb moisture from the atmosphere quite freely. 
Mr. Child observes that the following important 


facts were settled by his researches during the last two | 


years. 
1. That all the saccharine contained in the beet 
can be extracted bythe method of dessication, (dry- 
ing.) 
2. That raw sugar can be obtained without any 


bad taste, and fit for immediate consumption. 


3. That American beets, though generally inferior | 


to the European in saccharine richness, ean by suita- 
ble culture be made inferior to none. 

4. That the best one dried can be kept an_ indefi- 
nite length of time without liability to injury. 

Mr Child has improved the mode of drying by which 


there is no risk of fermentation or of charring .the | 


beet. 
-Ko—- 


Original, 


HIGH SCHOOL AND SEMINARY. 


Mr. Evrror:—It is gratifying to know that we 
have once more established in our Village a school 
for the instruction of young ladies and gentlemen ; 
such a school is a desideraturm joudly called for, not 
ouly by us but the community ; not only for the fame 
and credit ef our town, but fur the purpose of push- 
ing back the curtain of ignorance which is wont to 
veil the youthful mind and reiard it from making pro- 
gress “ up the hill of science.” ' 
ject of regret, that we have not ere this late hour had 
founded a Seminary to educate those who would giad- 
ly come among us. QOvr notoriety as a town is not 
smal]. Go where we may,we hear many good things 
said of Winthrop. 


sand; she has a pleasant village containing a svffi- 
cient number of boarding houses to accommodate one 


‘Too much is it a sub- | 


disturb it very soon. 
Where the 


soil is deep and of good texture it certainly would not 


This appears conformable to reason. 


‘be necessary to keep the sod so carefully buried as 
where it is of a more loose and sandy texture and 
| would allow the enriching matter to become more ea- 
sily parted with, 


The following is Gov. Hill's summing up of th: 


question— 


| Now in reference to all light lands we are disposed 
| entirely to agree with the latter gentlemen. We can 
‘readily conceive the value of Mr, Clark’s method of 
|treating light pine plain lands. He says he knows 
“none of these so poor as to become incapable of be- 
'coming fair mowing lands.” A sward once produced 
on these lands, the Prouty and Mears plough, striking 
/as deep a furrow as the surface Joam will admit, turns 
| the sward under t@ the depth of fiom six to ten inches 
|—the deeper the better. To this operation may suc- 
ceed the application of more or less manure, either 
coarse or fine, spread over the surface, and thus har- 
rowed in, or what will be better if it can be conven- 
iently done, ploughed in about halt the depth of the 
first ploughing. If ploughed, let the harrow afterwards 
level the ground, after which pass over it a heavy ro!l- 
er. Then plant in furrows with Indian corn or po- 
| tatoes in hills at right angles: the rows may be mark- 
ed out with chains drawn over the ground, or a slight 
furrow may be struck with ahorse plough, if further 
manure shall be applied to the hill. In land thus vre- 
| pared it must be manifest, that the ground w']! have 
the advantage of every particle of manure placed up- 
‘on it. Ploughed immediately under, the strength of 
| the manure cannot escape from the surface; and be 


8 For agriculture she stands in the | the soil ever so light, the inverted sward at the bot- 
| front rank ; for inhabitants, she has rising two thou-{tom must prevent the strength of the manure passing 


| below that. The inverted sward, while it shal] re- 


main undisturbed by the plough or hoe above, will 


| 


h ‘ld wi a t; , TT! i : . : 4 } ; e “ “ 

‘on rm i pease of realizing a fortune by raising | hundred or more students with every thing necessary | act in the double capacity of imparting strength to the 
ay bs »ushel of roots orif there was some unseen | to increase their comfort and interest—and it is weil | upper surface and of protecting the growing crop 

mysterious hocus pocus about it that would excite the known that shé is not behind the spirit of the age for | from drought. It will nourish and protect the gronnd 


“uriosity and gratify the taste of marvellousness, no 

doubt the whole country would be set egog with the | 
scheme; and sugar beet would be the burthen of ev- 
ery one’s song. But it seems tobea sober matter-of- 
‘act business and hence it is not likely to create a fe. 
ver. It is true that the manufacture of sugar from the 
root, is a trade which mustbe learned like any other 


society, libraries, moral and religious privileges; in 
fact she has all that is requisite to facilitate so noble 
and praise worthy a project, save (I am sorry) ener- 


requisites for so laudable a work, is it not egregiously 
strange that we are not yet excited to action? Let 
us take up the arms, laying them not down till we 
have a temple reared in our village dedicated to 


| probably for a term of three or four years; for after 
'the rooty fibres of this sward shall be decomposed, 
the rich vegetable mould into which it shall be chan- 


| getic and enterprising action, Possessing al! these | ged, drawing and retaining moisture as well from 


| above as from underneath, will continue to impart 
health and vigor to the plants through the roots reach- 

‘ing it, while vegetation on the same kind of land not 
thus preperee wil] perish with drought. 
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MAINE FARMER, 
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‘tis easy to conceive how profitable much of the 
light sandy land now estimated of little value may be 
inade by an operation of this kind. The manuring 
and renewal of this land should come round at least 
as often as once in four years: 1, corn with manure— 
2, barley or oats with clover—3 and 4, grass and pas- 
ture, Or this may be extended with a root crop one 
year before returning to the manure; but never should 
there be on the same ground a repetition of the same 
crop. ‘This light land, so easily cultivated, by a treat- 
ment of this kind, applying with the manure some- 
times plaster, sometimes ashes, may be always kept 
at the highest point of the most profitable cultivation. 

A gentieman at Nashau, on the pine plain a little 
below the factories, the last season raised five hun- 
dred bushels of oats at the rate of sixty bushels to the 
acre. The ground in its natural state was the driest, 
sandy pine land: it was well manured and planted 
with Indian corn in 1838: to this crop in 1839 suc- 
ceeded the crop of oats, sixty bushels to the acre, 
which would certainly have been considered a re- 
markable crop upon the best intervale or upland farms. 

Of the completely inverted sward on wet, aeavy 
grounds, we are in more doubt. There is much plau- 
sibility in the plan of turning up, instead of complete- 
ly turning over the furrows, for the purpose of letting 
in the roots of the grain or potatoes below or between 
the decaying sward. It seems that the wet, heavy 
ground, must be lighter from this operation, and that 
the crop will more readily receive the benefits of the 
decaying roots, said by some to be equal to twenty 


ed very near the kettle, yet a current of cold air pass- 
ing under the mantle, and directly over the top of the 
kettle, had frozen the potatoes on the top to that de- 
gree that when I filled the kettle with water the ice 
immediately formed on them so as to cement them to- 
gether. 

I have been thus particular on this point, because if 

radiation does not mean the distinct and simple pro- 
cess | have described, I wish to find some word or 
words that will. Truth has been my object in com- 
|mencing this discussion ; and a fixed determination to 
seek that alone, whether it agrees with my own pre- 
viously formed opinions or not, is my present aim. 
_ Perhaps some of your readers may suspect my ob- 
ject is mere criticism, or that these remarks are mere 
“ wild assertions,” more especially as it is my avowed 
object to controvert the opinions of some of the ablest 
writers in this country, and perhaps many others, and 
even presume to question the high authority of the Ed- 
itor of the Maine Farmer. Well, if this is the case, 
so be it. From their opinions | enter an appeal to 
those facts which are almost daily exhibited to view 
in the great volume of nature; and to which they ap- 
pear to have closed their eyes with invincible obstina- 
cy. 

It will be readily perceived that such a discussion 
will require, as well as provoke, a severe scrutiny.— 
| For this Iam notsorry. The closer the scrutiny the 

better for truth in the end. 
| I shall now proceed to state certain facts and pro- 








cesses In nature, which I think cannot be questioned | 














the cattle have eat off the small twigs, you can cut an 
armful of them and lay them on the fire—they wil) 
make goed ashes, and may thus be burnt up out of the 
way. Many farmers cut hemlock for summer use. | 
think it would be advisable to haul the limbs and place 
them where the cattle and sheep can eat the smal! 
twigs. 

There might be a great saving if farmers would mow 


| their wild grass, brakes, thistles, polypod, and all fou! 


stuff that can be cut with acommon grass scythe, and 
save it for fodder—if they have not barn room enough, 
stack it. This I have tried for several years, and | 
have found that my cattle and sheep have eaten the 
greater part of it, and even my horse will eat a part of 
the same. My cattle are not forced to this from stary- 
ation--they are in as good a plight as those of my 
neighbors, and I am pene | told that my sheep are 
good and nice. This is not all—the leavings you may 
rake up and put into your hogs’ nest; your pasture 
will be much better in consequence of the removal of 
the foul stuff—and your manure will also be increased. 

I have saved thistles alone for fodder, and have 
dealt them out in damp weather and but very little of 
them was left. 

My reusoning is that cattle want a change of food as 
much as the human race, in proportion to their grades. 
I am satisfied that they want something besides hay 
and water during the winter season in this snowy 
country. 

[1 did not mean to be understood that roots are not 
good for cattle, neither do my observations at the ahove 
date prove to the contrary. It was my opinion that they 
were excellent then, and it is at the present i 


tons of manure to the acre. Butafter all, even this |or disproved: and in tracing them step by step, lead | -W 
wet heavy soil may in the end derive great benefit j the mind of the reader to the result which I appre- | ee 
from the slower decay of the sward which shail attend | hend is agreeable to truth and reason. Original. 


the complete turning over and rolling down of the fur-| The firmest fact on which my opinion is based; is | VALUE OF ROOT CROPS. 
row, It is reasonable to suppose that tue inverted | the existence of free caloric in the crust of the globe; Mr. Hotmes :—I noticed in the Farmer, Vol. 8, No 
sward laid even to the depth of ten or twelve inches,!|to such an extent that the surface never freezes until 8, a number of questions relative to the value of roots, 
must contribute to make the land lighter. If the soil |the air ina severely cold state comes in contact with | uncooked, to feed stock. In relation to the value ot 
is composed of adhesive clay, we do not think it can | it, and the process of freezing proceeds from the sur-| Ruta Baga, compared with potatoes, I am not able to 
be safe to turn it deep under the sod: its strength | face downwards. I do not here refer to that excess | state their precise value ; but as it isa suoject on 
will with difficulty rise so as to benefit the crop upon | occasioned by the operation of solar light ;. but the | which farmers disagree in opinion, and it can only be 
the surface. The better way to treat this land would | internal heat of the earth. Experiments have proved | ascertained by actual experiment, I should be happy to 
be to plough deep, spread manure upon the surface, | that this gradually increases to the greatest depth ev- | hear from some of your correspondents who have been 
and plough in at about half depth without disturbing |er penetrated by man. And it is equally true that, if| €*perimenting upon the subject. 
the sod: afterwards before planting pass over the |these agents which produce freezing above ground,| . i will suggest few ideae—perhape they may be use- 
ul to some, and a matter of speculation to others. 
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roller. 

All these suggestions of our own we hope our 
readers will receive for what they are worth. Every 
farmer must, after all, make up his own judgment, as 
every thing depends on the nature of his ground and 
his ability to bestow more or legs labor and expense 
upon it, 

— re 
Origina). 
METEOROLOGY. 

Mr. HWoumes:—For all discussions of a philesoph- 
ieal nature, it is peculiarly necessary that all the terms 
used shoula be well understood and used strictly ac- 
cording to their established mangas fixed by the 
best writers on such subjects as are under considera- 
tion. Radiation isa term much used by writers on 
the science of chemistry, and has a conspicuous place 
in your remarks on Dr, Wells’ experiments. This 
_word in our common 
sion of the rays of light.” It is evident, however, that 
good writers on chemistry use it in a more extended 
sense; and hence we find parting with heat (caloric) 
and radiating it, are used as synonomous, though no 
hgbt be visible. To this use of the term T have no 
objection. But aftér all it appears to be frequently 
used in such a manner as to confound the simple pro- 
cess of radiation with some others pertzining to the 
effects of caloric in the processes of nature. Radia- 


tion, as I understand it, is simply this, the diffusion of 


free caloric in consequence of an established law in 
nature, by which “caleric tends to am equilibrium and 
passes from one body, if hot, to all other bodies in the 
vicinity, till they are of the same temperature;” for it 
is said, “ai! bodies similarly situated for any consider- 
able time will be of the same temperature.”. If I am 
not correct in this definition I wish to know it. 

To make this subject still plainer, if possible, we 
will suppose two bodies of different capacities for re- 
ceiving and ra ‘ating caloric, to be equally heated toa 
high degree and then placed in a. room perfectly tight 
will either of these bodies ever become colder than the 
air in immediate contact with them by simple radiation? 
I have supposed these bodies placed in a tight room, 
because in the open air the process of radiation is 
so liable to be disturbed by the effect of some agency 
in contact, or nearly so with the body from which the 
caloric is radiating. I saw an instance of this, a few 
mornings ago, in some potatoes that had been washed 
and hung on the crane in a kettle to be ready to cook 
for breakfast. A considerable hard-wood stick, par- 
tially covered had been burning all night, and radia- 


lexicons is said to be “an emis- | 


{are kept from contact with it, it never will freeze ; 
there is no agency from below to produce such an ef- 
fect. A small quantity of straw if kept dry and close, 

prevents the most violent frosts from penetrating the 

| ground ;. and could the whole surface of the earth be 
icovered by a perfect non-conductor, no frost would 

‘ever be found beneath it; nor any dew formed by 

‘condensation caused by cold. And this effect would 

‘inevitably take place without any aid from the process 





Potatoes I consider are of more value than turnips in 
all cases where you intend tou stall feed for beef, from 
the fact that they digest more rapidly, and consequent- 
ly produce chyle or the means of making fat faster, 
and on this principle they may be considered better to 
feed to fatting hogs or milch cows. But to feed to 
sheep, young stock, and all stock that is intended to be 
kept in a good healthy condition, and only in store or- 
der, I prefer turnips, because they are digested slower 


lof reflection which your Doctor brings into account| and consequently the stimulous is kept up longer in 


for the non-appearance of dew in cloudy nights. 


Another fact which always takes place in cases of | coarse, poor fodder 


Learly frosts, is this—that it always appears in the 
greatest plenty on non-conduetors, such as dry planks 
on bridges or lying on the ground, or any other sub- 
}stance waich prevents 
'from the earth. I have never seen this fact noticed 
‘by any of these learned Doctors—can it be their ig- 
| orance ? 

And one other fact still. 
|cloudy nights any more than dew. 


No frost is deposited in 


How 


earth is covered with ice, snow or frozen earth. 


would the Doctor’s principle of reflection operate | 
An author now lying on the table thus illus- | 


here ? 
| trates the reflection of heat. Take two concave mir- 
| rors eight feetapart ; place a thermometer in the focus 
of one and a heated bod~ in the focus of the other ; 
‘and the thermometer will be affected. To prove it is 
| reflection and not radiation, move the thermometer out 
of the fueus towards the heated body; or place a 
'smal! screen between the heated body and thermome- 
iter; in neither of which cases will the thermometer 
ibe affected. To prove the Doctor’s theory a snow 
ball onght to produce this effect. da Ble de 
| Peru, Feb. 1840. 


Original. 
OBSERVATIONS—Browse ror Cartie. 


The writer of the following has for many years kept 
a record of ‘the state of tlre weather, his labors in the 
| management of his farm, &c. together with liis obser- 
vations thereon. It will be understood that one year 
of this journal or record is called a book. 


Book 35th—Jan, 1, 1835, reads thus :—Fair and cold. 
Mercury, stood at zero at sunrise. I liauled wood’; also 
hemlock and pine limbs, called browse, for the cattle 
and sheep—a great saving of hay, besides being heal- 
thy for them. If your pastures or any fields are filling 
up with these bushes, I think the best way is to cut 





ting heat or caloric freely, and’ which. must: have pass- | them and haul them beside your barn yards, and. after 


the stomach. 


the caloric from radiating | 








This aids very much in digesting tlie 
that such stock are required to con- 
sume during our cold winter months. The animal is 
also more comfortable in cold weather in consequence 
of this lengthened excited state of the stomach. 
What is the value of these roots compared with 
English hay ? Thisis the question that I intended to 
make a few suggestions upon when I commences 
Now let an individual who wishes to ascertain the val- 
ue of roots institute the following process, and he wil! 


) become acquainted with the vahie of roots compared 
Here we sce the | 
same effects from a cloudy atmosphere on the deposit | 
of frost as well as dew, when the whole face of the! 


] 
Goo 

A gov 
‘ 
24 


with hav, lL think, to his own satisfaction. 
sized cow or an ox when notin labor requires about 
lbs. of hay perday to keep them in good condition 
and this hay at 10 dollars per ton costs 1-2 et. per Ib 
Now instead of giving them the usual quantity of shay, 
give them just 2-3 the usual quantity of hay, and for 
ile other third give them just twice the number of |bs 
of roots, and they will be in as good or better cond 
tion than they would have been on hay alone. This 


will be the result with all stock that is kept on hay , 


but with young stock and sheep, kept on fresh mes 
ow hay and straw, the result will be stil! more fayor- 
ble to roots. ‘Thus you perceive that we have a sianc- 
ard to estimate the value of roots: they are wort) 
just half the price of hay per ton ; when hay is worth 
10 dollars per ton or 1-2 cent per [b., roots are wort! 
1-4 cent per lb., or 16 cents per bushel of 64 Ibs... to 
feed to stock. H. F. 
—- oe 


In the 6th No. ef this volume, page 44 
8d 


ERRATA. 
the following errors should have been corrected : 
column, 23d line from the top, for ‘“ passed” reed 
parsed ; same column, 13th and }4th live from the bot- 
tom of the article, for ‘muNiplication of illustrating 
“repition” read multiplication of illustration, “ repit 
tion.” 

— 2e— 

Milk Sickness. This singular disease, for the disco*- 
ery of the cause of which large rewards have been offer: d 
in-the west, still continues to affect the cattle in that sec 
tion. The Warsaw (Ky.) Patriot states that it at pres 
ent provails-to some extent in the neighborhood ef. thar 
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ince, and has been attended with most fatal effects, at 
ost in one instance. The Patriotsays: 

The family of Mr Charles Boggs, living in the upper 
end of this county, has been severely afflicted from eating 
the beef of asteer which had the *‘trembles’’ a short time 
before he was killed —Mr Boggs, we understand, had al- 
ways ridiculed the general belief that poison could be com. 
manieated to the system by using the milk or eating the 
peef of cattle affected with the “trembles,''as it is generally 
called. Aboat four weeks ago, one of his beef cattle was 
taken with the disease, but in a few days appeared to 
have recovered from it, when Mr Bo killed him and 
used the beef in his family. All the family were immedi- 
ately taken sick. Mr Boggs, his wife and a young lady 
have died of the disease, and some other members of the 
family are not expected to live. 


—.oe— 
MANUFACTURE OF MAPLE SUGAR. 
Rutland, Nov. 26, 1839. 


Mr. Jesse Burc—Sin—As a competitor for the 
premium offered in the April number of the Cultiva- 
tor, sometime in August I sent your deceased father 
ten pounds of maple sugar, the receipt of which was 
acknowledged in the September numbcr, witha re- 
quest for the mode of manufacture and the estimated 
expense, which I will endeavor to give. 

1. Scald the buckets clean. 

2. Boi! the sap as soon as possible after running from 
the tree, in the old burning process, that is, in fire-pla- 
ces or between logs, (although we endeavor to burnas 
fittle as we can, and wash the kettles once a day,) 
down to thin syrup. 

3. Settle over night and draw off clear. 

4. Cleanse with a pint of milk to 50 lbs. sugar, and 
sugar off in the common way, leaving it so thin that 
some molasses shall stand on the sugar: and, 

5. After drawing molasses twenty-four hours through 
a hole in the bottom of the tub, (our tubs hold from 
100 to 300 gallons,) spread a double cleth over the top 
and lay on clay about two inches thick, of the consis- 
tency of thick milk porridge; after three or four days 
take off the clay, and if the sugar is not sufficiently 
white, wet up the clay and lay on again, which may be 
repeated till the sugar is as white as loaf, (the sample 
sent was clayed only once.) This wil whiten about 
one-third of a tub, ssy two and a half feet deep, 
which may be taken off, and the rest clayed as be- 
fore. 

I estimate the expense of raw,sugar at five cents per 
pound, and of clayed at eight cents, in good s*asons 
like the last, when from 300 trees we made 1500 Ibs. 
raw suger. 

If the premiums in the April number are offered by 
any society, please to present the sugartothem; if 
they are only the private offers of your deceased fa- 
ther, present it to his afflicted family, as a testimony 
of the high respect in which the name of Jesse Buel 
is held by myself as well as the agricultural commu- 
nity, Respectfully yours, &c. 

Ubany Cultivator. | HENRY MUSSEY. 











(Continued from our last.) 

Warsies.—There isa fly called the breeze or 
gadfly, which pierces the skin ,of cattle fora deposit 
for their eggs—this is called warbles. These, in the 
course of the winter, are hatched or transformed into 
a maggot like a grub in appearance, and Jeave their 
liabitation to be again transformed into the gadfly.— 
They select the back of the animal not far from the 
back bone—ihey do not seem to affect the health se- 
riously, but perforate the hide so completely as to 
spoil that part of it forthe purpose of leather. The 
only known means of destroying these worms is by 
pouring a strong solution of b)ue vitriol or other caus- 
lic into the holes, or introducing a red hot needle, or 
8q\.eezing them out with the finger and thumb. 

Casrration of the male calf is an operation so 

common and indispensible, that the Committee cannot 
pags it by withouta brief notice. The careless and 
barbarous manner in which it is generally done can- 
net be sufficiently reprobated. Various cruel and in- 
human practices are resorted to, to prevent bleeding 
lg the artery which is severed from the cord. 
_ Breaking, tearing, hacking with a dull knife, burn- 
ine and even biting off the cord, all have their advo- 
*ates; when a ligature is applied the whole cord is 
included, which occasions horrible torture to the poor 
animal, The common feelings of humanity will 
Prompt us to adopt that mode which is the least pain- 
ful. and it is fortunate that this is also the safest. 

The preferable course, then, is to separate the arte- 
ry from the remainder of the cord, and tie it witb a 
piece of strong sewing silk, and then divide the cord— 
ne searing or dressing of any kind is required. A new 
mode of stopping a bleeding vessel is now much in 


end of the artery with a pair of forceps or small pin- 
cers, and twisting it round several times, which is 
said effectually to stop the flow of blood. The most 
suitable age for the operation is between one and 
three months. 

Two diseases spoken of as very prevalent here, the 
Committee cannot find any account of in Veterinary 
books. These are the Horn ail or Distemper, and 
Wens. The first, it is presumed, is only a symptom 
of some internal affection. or perhaps ef many differ- 
ent ones, the only sign of which is apparent to the 
owner in the coldness of the horns. If this be true, 
it is obvious that the usual treatsnent by boring the 
horn and introducing camphor and other medicines is 
entirely misapplied and consequently ineffectual.— 
The Wens appear to the Committee to be analagous 
to the Scrofula or King’s Evil in man, and to the me 
cy in Horses—it usually shows itself in swellings of 
the glands of the neck, and is the result of a weak 
constitution derived perhaps from hereditary taint, or 
want of nourishing diet. 

Bots.—The Commitee wil] conclude their Report 
witha few remarks on Bots in Horses, although, 
strictly speaking, without the limits of their subject. 

The Estrus Communis or Horse Bee, as it is com- 
monly called, is seen depositing its little yellow eggs 
on the legs of horses, during the summer and autumn ; 
these are taken off by the horse biting at flies or 
scratching himself, and swallowed. In the stomach 
of the horse they are hatched, ard this is the place na- 
ture has assigned for their first transformation. They 
are now in the state of maggots, and in the spring of 
the year, they are always found in great numbers ad- 
hering to the lower part of the stomach and the ad- 
joining intestine. After atime, they quit the boay 
with the faeces and soon again assume the form of 
the fly. One of the Committee has investigated this 
subject with some pains, and after having examined 
the stomach of several horses supposed to have died 
of bots, he has come to the conviction, that these ani- 
mals scarcely ever caused death in the horse. In an- 
imals that have been killed by violence they are found 
in equal numbers, as in those supposed to have died 
of bots. Infact, he believes no horse’s stomach, that 
, has been exposed to the fly, will be without them in 
the spring seascr. He has almost uniformly found 
the stomach uninjured, though swarms of the animals 
were adhering—and, it is impossible that they can 
| prove fatal in any other way, than by gnawing and 
| inflaming the coats of thisorgan. The reason that 
| death is so often ascribed to the presence and opera- 
tions of these worms, is to be found in the general ig- 
norance of the symptoms of other diseases—the horse 
dies—the stomach is opened—the bots are found— 
and, therefore, they are the cause of death. As well 
might it be said, that a bird found sitting on a fallen 
tree had heen the cause of its overthrow. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, they will be found entire- 





account for the fatal event. If it be admitted that 
bots can cause the disorder, unfortunately we possess 
no means of ascertaining their presence—no symp- 
tom to be depended on except the accidental one of 
their being voided ; and we know of no remedies that 
can claim the least confidence to affect their dislodg- 
ment. 

All kinds of burning and corrosive medicines have 
been poured down the unfortunate animal’s throat 
with no other effect than that of increasing the orig- 
inal disease, or producing one where none previously 
existed, without disturbing the worms in the least.— 
One of the Committee has experimented on them af- 
ter the death of the horse, by placing them in a cup 
with spirits of turpentine, strong ley, and various pow- 
erful medicines, without producing any effect for many 
hours. This being the case, it is impossible to apply 
any of them fora sufficient space of time to destroy 
the bots; leaving out of the question the injury done 
to the tender cvats of the horse’s stomach by substan- 
ces so pernicious. 

If there are grounds to suppose that worms are 
really the mischief, the most eligible course is, to im- 
prove the horse’s concition by change of diet, moder- 
ate exercise, and grooming, with occasional doses of 
some gentle alterative medicine. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

James N. Cranr, 
Sterpuen Gov tp, 
Epwarp L. Brown. 

Lower Horton, Septethber 23, 1839. 

Mechanic & Farmer. 
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LEGAL. 


Mr. Epitor :—A neighbor of mine wishes for an 
answer to the following question, as soon as you can 


























vogue, and is called torsion, it is done by seizing the 


conveniently give it. Iam aware that there have been 


ly innocent, and some other important orgen will, if| 
carefully examined, present appearances sufficient to | 


decisions on this subject published in the Farmer, but 
don't know whether any of them will apply to this 
case. 

A. hires his farm and stock to B. for one year, the 
farm to be carried on in a ‘‘ husband-like manner’ and 
the stock to be returned in as good condition as when 
received. 

‘Phere is nothing in the agreement requiring B. to 
consume his hay on the premises, and it is taken for 
granted, that he had a right to sell the hay, (it being 
near a market) and have the stock wintered up the 
River where hay is cheaper, if he chose to do so.— 
But in case he skesaie to winter the stock on the farm, 
bas he a right to take the manure off ? 


According to the note of the Reporter, in the case 
of Lassel v. Reed, Greenl. Rep. Vol. 6, p. 222, it was 
decided, that “an out-going tenant in Agriculture is 
notentitled to the manure made on the farm during his 
tenancy, even though lying in heaps in the farm yard, 
and though it were made by his own cattle, and from 
his own fodder.’ This case we consider a good au- 
thority in favor of an affirmative answer to the forego- 
ing question. We are aware that some have supposed 
a different doctrine to be laid down in Staples v. Em- 
ery, Greenl. Rep. vol. 7, p. 201; but on acareful ex- 
amination of the two cases they will appear consistent, 
at least so fur as they are applicable to this question. 

In Lassell v Reed the Court say, “itis obviously 
true, as a general observation, that manure is essen- 
tial on a farm; and that such manure is the product of 
the stock kept on such farm, and relied upon as annu- 
ally to be applied to enrich the farm and render it pro- 
ductive. If at the end of the year, or of the term, 
when the lease is for more than a year, the tenant may 
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| lawfully remove the manure which has been accumu- 
| lated,the consequence will be the impoverishment of th: 

| farm for the ensuing year; or such aconsequence must 
| be prevented at an unexpected expense, occasioned by 
the conduct of the tenant; or else the farm destitute of 
manure, must be leased at a reduced rent or unprofita- 
bly occupied bythe owner. Either alternative is an 
unreasonable one ; and all the above mentioned con- 
sequences may be avoided by denying to the leseee 
what is contended for in this action.”’ 

In Staples v. Emery the marginal note is, ‘‘ the ma- 
nure on a farm in the possession of a tenant at will is 
liable, during the continuance of his tenancy, to be 
seized in execution and sold for the payment of his 
debts."" The Courtin giving their opinion in this case 
quote nearly the whole of the above extract from Las- 
sel v. Reed, and then say : 

In the case before us the above reasoning is inappli- 
cable, because none of the Gontemplated consequences 
could follow. Suppose a tenant for five yeurs, should, 
the second, third and fourth yeare sell all the manure 
and manage the land without any; whose loss would 
itbe ? He would be injuring himself, destroying his 
own profits to a certain extent, and rendering himself 
less able to pay his rent. Still, would he not havea 
right to proceed in this manner? At least might he 
not convert it to his own use in this imprudent manner 
without being a trespasser, or the purchaser's being li- 
able in an action of trespass or trover? And has the 
ewner any other remedy than an action for damages 
for bad husbandry and mismanagement of the farm 
| In the case supposed, the manure is a part of the an- 
nual produce of the farm ; and, as such, belongs to the 
tenant; and might be attached and sold on execution 
to satisfy the debts of such tenant, without rendering 
the officer or the creditor a tresspasser. That is to 
say, a tenant, asin the case supposed, may injure him- 
self and impair his own profits ; but the manure of the 
season next before the known term of the lease, is the 
produce of that season and designed for the use of the 
farm the following season, at which time the owner is 
to occupy or have the control of the land as in the a- 
bovementioned reported case. 

In the case put by our correspondent, B. hires the 
farm of A. for one year only, of course the reasoning 
of the court in distinguishing the case of Staples v. 
Emery from that of Lassel v. Reed does not apply, 
‘but the manure of the season next before the known 
term of the lease, is the produce of that season and de- 
signed for the use of the farm the following season, at 
which time the owner is to occupy or have the control 
of the land.” 

We then say, B. has no right to take the manure off 
of the farm ; and we very much doubt whether B. hav- 
ing agreed to carry «n A’s farm “in a husband-like 
manner’ would have a right to sell the hay, and get 
the stock wintered elsewhese without supplying 4 suit. 
able portion of‘‘manure in some other way, or subject- 
ing himself to an action for damages for had husband- 
ry and mismanagement of the farm.”’ 
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improvements are of superlative utility. How many 
seminaries of learning are there in Me.that were estab- 
lished to educate the divine,the lawyer& the physician? 
the science of agriculture, the most useful of all, ne- 
giected! ‘The natural resourcesof the State of Maine 
are not inferior to any country upon earth.Our state is 
‘immensely rich and capable of supporting an immense 
|population. What is necessary in order to render 
| those resources available? Nothing but knowledge, 
industry andenterprise. The Legislature of our Stste 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 





THE TRIUMPH OF INDUSTRY. hght will at length burst forth, and th:t ere long it will 
be said throughout the Union: only look at the State 


Ma. Hotmes:—It was said by Franklia that “with | € Maine: wi bead : 
industry and-economy every thing wi!] do, and without }°' “*aine; ) w vat wonders union energy and wisdom 
? bined, have produced. R. 


industry and economy nothing willdo.” Industry and | ©°™ ft aa 
economy mustibe of prime importance to every man, Rumford, Jan. 1240. 
whatever may be his occupation. Science and practi- | 

eal skill will do much to build the foundation of our 
agricultural prosperity, but if our farmers refuse to | 
labor “the proud helpers must stoop under.” The toil | 
of the sweating farmer is the strength of the nation. Old Play. 
No invention or ingenuity will ever supersede the ne-| ‘{*hat is, the best method of growina them together 
cessity of labor but the farmer who makes the best | with all other kinds of 
use of reason may lighten labor or increase its power | ;,ynication it is propos 
to an immense extent. Reason teaches us that sci- | mation to tell some 
ence is capable of assisting the farmer and of adding | the past season; however it may be considered. good, 
greater power or effect to lis labors, for science itself! had, or indifferent, beginning with harley. Of this 
is only reasoning on facts. A man may labor hard, | grain | sowed but little—much less than I intend to 
but through a lack of the proper knowledge may re- | do should Ifarm it another vear. It 
tain poor, He may by inattention or!ack of reason-|the best profit of any grain 
ing use tools or implements of husbandry of inferior | three bushels on one acre (slaty 
quality. He may neglect to increase the quantity or| the same manner my wheat eround was, to which 
quality of his manure by artificial means. He may | jz joins, spoken of in my last Rotter tie: foorth day 
pay no attention to a proper rotation of crops. He|orMay. The ground was planted’ a onbtatons the 
may err through ignorance of the nature of the differ- | jast season, and manured in the hill at ton sane’ of 
He may keep live stock of poor quality.| ahout twelve loads per acre. Seeded with clover 
Hle may overlook agricultural books and papers as | wel] harvested and rolled. Harvested the 20th of 
He may never think of the importance Of) Aygust—had 33 bushels. Sowed 1-4 bushels on 
clearing away obstructions to the plough. He may be | another patch the 17th of May. This was rather wet- 
stingy in the use of grass seed: and by many other | js) ground: sown the last season with wheat and 
ways may err so much in practice that only a small por- | ploughed as soon as the wheat was harvested and 
tion of the necessaries and comforts of lite may fal! to | aeain was ploughed immediately bition sheini' with 
his lot. Ignorance and indolence are the two great | parjey—no kind of dressing put on. Harvested 20th 
enemies with which agriculture has to contend. Re-| of Aggust—had 7 bushels, This wines bilieed fedin 
move these, and its success is most certain. There is| the wetness of the season: the other did not My 
the industry of the mind, if [ may be allowed the ex- | experience thus far teaches me that barlev veauites a 
If a‘furmer resolutely seeks the necessary | }j 9! 
knowledge, and has energy sufficient to reduce to! harrow, and should be sown in 
practice the knowledge he has acquired, his success | frst to the middle of Mav. 

will be unquestionable. Hard labor without thinking| Qgats, Some farmers consider this the poorest 
does not ensure success: a man may work and think | grain we can cultivate—yield the least per-centage 
at the same time, thank heaven. It is our thinking 


men that make our best farmers. The farmer should | That this 1s the ease I am not exactly acreed 
be industrious in acquiring agricultural knowledge, ae 


ve us \ |may perhaps on some lands, be so; but on lands in 
He that makes two blades of grass grow where only | this vicinity I believe it vields a greater profit than 
one grew before, isa real benefactor of his country.| wheat acre for acre all things considered. 

Agriculture as a science is an exhaustiess source @f| Sowed the sixth of May 3-4 bushels on an acre of 
amusement. No science, so far as the temporal good | oreharding. ‘his piece had been sown with oats thé 
of mankind is concerned is so useful. Sir Isaac New- | two previous years, plouzhed and harrowed as soon 
ton has been glorified for his wonderful researches in | . 
astronomy. Astronomy is a sublime science, but in- 
deed not so useful to mankind as husbandry. Astron- 
omy demonstrates the greatness ef the glorious Crea- 
tor and as a science should be held in high estimation: 
—but as the poet says, “through worlds unnumbered | 
though the God be known, ’tis ours to trace him only in 
ourown.” Astronomy teaches us of the stars—the 
science of agriculture teaches us how the earth may 
be skilfully cultivated. Now suppose we can have 
two or three Sir Isaac Newtons in agriculture. Indus- 
try can effect it. Newton declared that it was to pa- | «rascally roots” of the witch-grass have all disappear- 
tient thought alone shat he was indebted for all his| eq, excepting, perhaps, a very few in the immediate 
success. Patient, persevering industry can effect as | edges of the field. Now what the immediate cause 
much for agriculture as any science whatever. How | of its destruction may be, I say not; but “I will show 
many slothful animals in the form of men have we | mine opinion.? The grain being sown early, as it 


ei 
IPS. --1839, 


CRE 
“Does anybody know 
low oats, peas, beans and barley crow >” 
» | , ~ 


ed agreeably to a former inti- 


I cultivated. Sowed 
upland) prepared in 


ent soils. 





useless. 


pression. 


ry weather from the 


as the grain had been cut, and cross ploughed in the 
spring before sowing. I followed the same course, 
rowing. Harvested 20th of August—had 30 bosh- 
els. [I would remark, this piece, when broke three 
years ago (by my father with whom 1 reside) had got 
very badly into witch-grass, so much so, the greater 
part of it was literally a mat of its roots. It produced 
i very little the first year, the second something bet- 
iter, and the last year what I have mentioned as above. 


who if you take away their wealth would be so con-| was, got the start of the grass, consequently shaded 
temptible that the finger of scorn would be raised again | and kept it back; and then, the plonghing and har- 


. . 
them, but who, as things are, receive unblushingly |rowing as soon as the grain was harvested while the 


‘has sometimes been accused of a lack of wisdom and | 
‘energy, but it is to be hoped that we as a State may | 
not forevei slumber over such mighty resources, that | 


farm produce? In this com-| 


thing how T have “done the thing” | 


has yielded me | 


ght dry soilto be well pulverized by plough and! 


}on the use of ground and the expense of growing. | 


It 
t | 


excepting I rolled the ground after sowing and har- | 


| But what is the most remarkable is the fact that the | 








showers of honor. Peter the great, was absolute sov- 
ereign of a great empire—but when the good of his 
country wequired it, we find him laboring in the dock 
yards of Holland. ‘This enterprising emperor éeclar- 
ed he would have no rival in making improvements. 
If he had told posterity verbally how that magnificent 
cities could be created, but had Jacked energy or ind- 
ustry to put into execution his vast plans of improve- 
ment, all his boasted wisdom would never have es- 
tablished his reputation or raised the condition of his 
country. Agricultural improvements are necessary in 
order to the growth or advancement of any community. 
There can be no lasting prosperity in any country 
without agricuitural skill and industry. It must be a 
weak government that is unwilling to protect and en- 
courage the husbandman. Many kinds of public im- 
provements are of high importance, but agricultural 


| ground was dry and the more pulverable thus loosen- 
\ing and exposing the roots, as the harrow the more 
effectually would do, to the scorching rays of the sun, 
has done the thing. I believe, by the by, this crass 
or weed, as some cail it, may easily be subdued if 
ground infested with it should be well tilled, not half 
ploughed, half harrowed, and half hoed without any 
attention to the “nick of time” in doing “up the work.’ 

It should be noticed this piece of orcharding was 
not cultivated for the mere profit of the oat crop; the 
main object had in view, was to subdue the ground 
and improve the condition of the fruit trees, which 
has succeeded admirably. Thus tar no dressing has 
heen put on to it, although it evidently appears to 
have heen fertilized by the mere cropping with oats. 
The Ith of May broke an acre of green sward, 
i(nearly run out of grass, not producing more than 
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|500 Ibs. of hay per acre) was harrowed thoroughly 
(and 3-4 bushels of oats sowed on it the 18th and bhar- 
‘rowed, but not rolled. This piece was wet on one 
side, say about one quarter part of it producing very 
‘little. Macvestd the 30th of August—got 20 bush- 
.els. Ploughed as soon as the crop was harvested: 
Oats may be considered one of the best grains as a 
pioneer crop to subdue and improve old bound grass 
fields, if ploughed immediately atter harvesting, 
which should always be done, or before, if you please, 

I shall reserve further remarks for another letter, 


B. F. W. 
West Sidney, Feb. 1840. 
| —< 
DON’T PLANT SPECIES OF THE SAME 

GENUS TOO NEAR TO EACH OTHER. 

Mx. Hotmes :—Often as it has been repeated in 
‘your paper and elsewhere, I cannot forbear to caution 
all who wish to preserve seeds of almost any kind in 
| purity, against planting or setting out for the purpose 
of growing seeds, two varieties of the same species in 
|the neighborhood of each other. Inthe year 1532 | 
| planted a superior kind of winter squash at one end of 
/a garden, and a very fine summer squash at the other 
-end—soon after, by accident, a pumpkin appeared near 
| the middle of the same garden, which was about eight 
| rods in length—my squashes and pumovkins grew wel! 
and I saved seeds for the next year’s use; but the pro- 
duce of the pumpkin seeds in 1833, was any thing but 
good, being of al! shapes, sizes and colors; hardly a 
| good pumpkin in the field. Again, in 1838 I was care- 
‘less enough to plant an extra good variety of summer 
squashes in the neighborhood of a quantity of pump- 
kins. The squash seeds from the produce of J83: 

were planted in 1889, but not a good squash was pro- 
duced, and J wholly lost my valuable seed. I have al- 
so had the yellow sugar beet mix with the blood red 
turnep beet at seven rods Cistant, but in a small de- 
gree only. 
| Corn, beans, peas, and almost all other vegetables 
| will mix through their blossome if different varieties otf 
‘the same species are planted near each other ;—hence 
‘every seed or plant from which we intend to grow 
seed for future use, shou.d be placed ata considerab| 
distance from any other sort of its kind. Potatoes do 
not appear to mix through the roots or tubers, but as- 
tonishingly by way of the blossoms, affecting the seeds 
of the balls only. 

[am inclined to believe that barley and oats wi!) 
mix through the farina of the blossoms, the oats al- 
| ways predominating. 
| Respectfully, yours, 


J. Rowrnson. 
Waterville, iy b. It 10. 


———-- 
EORSES vs. OXEN. 
Mr. Il}oumes:—In your useful paper of the Ist inst. 
I noticed a communication over the signature of F.W. 
Whose ingenuity I admire. He makes a difference 
between keeping a pair of oxen or a pair of horses on 
a farm for six years of $359,50 in favor of the oxen; 
but L must s»y I do not see the fairness or propriety of 
his calculations ; for he gives the oxen credit for all 


| his protits on | uying and selling and exchanging oxen, 
‘and charges §12,50 for shoeing, &c. Now, sir, sup- 
pose that Mr. F. W. had kept a pair of horses for six 
years, and had been as successful in trading horses as 
he has been with his oxen, and suppose he had yiven 
the horses credit for ploughing and harrowing twice 
as much ina day as hisoxen could, thereby saving one 
half the time and labor of a man who must be with his 
exer; aud suppose too, that he had worked his horses 
‘on the road in transporting the heavy produce of his 
| farm to market (if he resides at any considerable cis- 
i tance from a good market) or had employed them on 
ithe road for others, where the horses would do at least 
| twice as much as a pair of oxen—add also to the ar- 
'count the great convenience of having a horse or pair 
of horses to do all manner of short traveling, such 2% 
going to meeting. to mill and a thousand etceterss, 
and how would the acccunt then stand? T repeat it 
T admire the ingenuity of your correspondent in ma- 
king up an account. J. Roprnxson. 
Waterville, Feb. 1840. ? 
P.S. I wish the correspondents of the “ Farmer 
would write over their proper signatures that the pub- 
lic may know who they are, and what confidence tc 
place in their communications. 


fii 
STEAM. 

Mr. Hormes :—I am told that steam may be heated 
so hot as to become perfectly dry, and when ™m this 
state it will not burn. An engineer informed me that 
when the steam in the boiler of a steam engine be- 
came thus heated it was white, and as it passed from 
the boiler was not in a state of vapor, and therefbre 
could not be discovered until it has passed something 
‘like one or two feet into the atmosphere ; and when 
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this was the case the hand might be held at the end 
of the tube through which = without receiving 
the least injury ; while at a distance of two feet from 
it, it would be sealded instantly. 

The same fact is known to exist with iron when 
jeated to a perfectly white heat. In this state the fin- 
ger may be passed through it without injury, but when 
the temperature is below that, it will burn instantly. 
‘There seems to be something strange in this matter, 
and I shall be gratified to have you give your readers a 


little light upon it. INQUIRER. 
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SELF EDUCATION—Sotomon Sournwick. 

A recent obituary notice of Solomon Southwick in 
some newspaper, recalled vividly the circumstances of 
an interview with him some six or seven years since. 
It was late in a cold winter evening that we entered 
the village of Middlebury, Vermont, and took lodgings 


| lishing on that subject they would put down my paper.| AsTI retired from the erowded hall, the thought 
I looked them in the face with contempt, and set down | came impressively to my spirit, What might not such 
my foot with some decision. ‘“ Gentlemen,’ said 1, | energies, talents and perseverance have accomplished 
“6 I defy you—take your own course ; and do your worst ; in 40 years had they all been expended in benevolent 
and if God spares my life masonry shall come down.’’ | action under the guidance of a living faith ! 

My course was then taken. They left the office de- a 


termined to oppose my efforts, and 1 was as much de- EXCURSIONS IN MAINE. 


termined to push the warfare to the utmost. My paper ‘ 4 ty wimeie 
took the lead in the contest and others followed suit, \ assarnoro’.—This is a large and prosperous town, 
lying on the eastern shore of the Kennebee and ex- 


till the whole country was involved in it. I fought : ; t n 
the battle in my paper, in extras, pamphlets, and cir- tending a distance of ten or twelve miles. The soil 
culars, till I had lost every farthing of my property. |!5,'™ general, productive and easy Of cultivation and 

F 9- | the citizens are chiefly engaged in Agriculture. ‘There 


My press and office all went by the board. My oppo- : 
nents wereas good as their word ;_ but the power of| are however several mills for sawing lumber, grist 
mills, tanneries, a paper mill, and several stores.— 


masonry was broken and it can never recover its posi- | ™ | : 
tion in this country. There are several villages of moderate size, and these 
have, most of them, some water power employed in 


é - *, 2 | propelling machinery. ‘The first village on the mail 
ti-Masonic enterprise has now become a mere political | -6 44 from China is East Vassalboro’, compact in its ap- 
party acrarpbling like the anthers, for the Joaves and | pearance having an extensive tannery, a public heuse, 
fishes. It is corrupt as the other purties, and all of several stores and dwellings. Getchell’s corner is an- 
them are essentially corrupt and rotten at the core. I | other village having also its tannery, stores, two pub. 
abjare them all, and detest them from my very soul. \lic houses, an academy building with a° school in op 
There are good and honest men in all parties ; but | oration, This village commands a pleasant view of 
they are not generally the leading spirits. They are | 9 





ButI have done with these conflictsnow. The An- 








itthe principal village Hotel. It was a time when 
many strangers were in town, and on retiring to rest, 
the landlord apologised for the necessity of conducting 
me to a chamber previously occupied ; and as we en- 
tered, the occupant whose bed was near the doer rous- 
ed a little to enquire the cause of the intrusion, and the 
conductor introduced us by uame. As we were but a 


self. 


, led hi hich th satel , the river when not concealed by ice, and the transpor- 
drawn in and led to do things which they despise. | tation boats passing between Augusta and Waterville 


know that in talking thus freely [am implicating my- | give an appearance of business and utility to the river 

I have not been faultless ” this matter. I com- \in the summer season. Some three miles North Enst 
menced my political career with a desire of correcting | fom this village is Nerth Vassalhoro’, or Southwick’s 
what I conceived to be abuses - the existing admin - Corner. Another and extensive tannery is operated 
istration. I was ambitious and fond of discussion and ’ 





little distance from each other, and both in a mood for | 
conversation—both away from home and engaged in 


public labors—it was natural that we should spend | 


in nearly bis own words, 

‘ My course has been « strange one—I am a myste- 
ry to myself, and doubtless to others. When a boy of 
fourteen or fifteen years my mind was powerfully ex- 
cited on the subject of religion ; and being of a some- 
what wild and reckless temperament, the struggle was 
i severe one between mv feelings and my conscience. | 
But this struggle subsided into a calmer state, and it| 
was supposed that J had become a real Christian, and 
1! was about to become connected with a_ Baptist| 
Church. Some trifling circumstance prevented this, | 
atile time fixed upon, and | was engaged to go as a | 
fresh hand on board of a vessel nearly . ready for sea. ) 

| 


some time in free communication. I had the more cu- | 
riosity to know his history as he was now in advanced | 
life and had long acted a conspicuous part in political | 
affairs, and more recently in the Anti-Masonic excite- | 
ment, Which was still rife in the country. It was | 
therefore peculiarly agreeable to hear from him a some- | 
wiat minute account of his life, which is here given | 

| 


We sailed before the union with the church was ef- 
and my life was spent upon the ocean till 1) 
’ The mate of our vessel was | 
tsocmal companionable man, but an arch infidel, as | 
nearly an atheist as any man ean be who has a particle 
tle misled me; and I became a con- 
firmed sceptic, and being fond of books I read all the 
writings of infidel authors to which Leould gain ac- | 
cess, especially those of the more decent class. At 
ut twenty years of age Lcame on shore, a rough 
reckless sailor, but with a determination to abandon 
the ocean, and not re ally knowing what to do with 
uiyself. Without much motive for doing so, I went| 
info a printing office with a half formed purpose to} 
irn the art. I began to feel interested in the politi- | 

| strifes of the country, and six months after I enter- 
ed the office, I left it, and set up a paper of my own, | 
las Editor and Proprietor, I thus established the | 
rst paper thet advocated the elevation of Thomas7 
llerson to the Presidential chair. The I ad- 
ted was at first exceedingly unpopular, but other 
papers were established, the current of popular favor 
Was at length secured, and Jefferson was elected. | 
have been thoroughly acquainted with the several po- | 


fected, 
Wis twenty years of age. 


y conscience, 


course 


litical parties in the country for the last forty yeurs, 
and have had my full share of influence in the con- 
Hicts which have agitated the country. I know these 
parties from beginning te end. ‘Their secrets have 
een no seerets to me. I have labored hard and sac- 
Tiltced much to promote my own views and to oppose 
such views as I deemed objectionable. I was at one 
time worth more than 60,000, and was reduced to 
“solute poverty so not to be the owner of a printing 
press ; but I was again successful in collecting some- 
ring of a fortune, and was in easy circumstances a 

‘© time the Anti-Masonie excitement commenced. 
I had ho thought of entering into that contest, but 
having but veryolitile respect. for the fraternity, and 
delieving that Morgan was kidnapped, and inhumanly 
murdered, and that there wasa disposition to stifle in- 
‘try, and shield the perpetrators of that outrage, I 
published some severe animadversions on the affair in | 
My paper. This disturbed some of the leading ma- 
pe oy in Albany, and some half a dozen of them came 
‘nto inv office, en masse, under a good deal of excite- 
ment. They talked rather severely and I replied in 
‘he same spirit, determined not to be brow beaten in 
uy own office. We had been good friends enough 
heretofore, but were all excited, and did not talk ina 
manner to allay this feeling. After some altercation 
they gave me to understand that if I did not stop pub- 














| strange experience in this world and I now fee! de- 
men of my country. 


| gers of infidelity. 
| this cause than from any other. 


/an earnest solicitude for the young. 


}appreciate the power of such associations who has not 


/nation from the ruin, with which political partizan 


the young men of our country.” 


: ; nere by Dr. Southwick one of the brothers referred to 
excitement and I had a deep sympathy with the scep- : 
tical principles which I supposed Jefferson to cherish. 
[ had imbibed settled prejudices against religion and 
religious men and fancied that they had mischievous | +) article here made is equal to that from any part oi 
designs upon the freedom of thought and speech, and | the comnity. $ 
the liberties of the country. I have done great injus-| — rpy,. population of this town in 1880 was 2761 and 
tice to the motives of religious men, I can see it NOW. |i, 1237 it was 2029. There are 22 school districts and 
hese things appear tome now in a different light! 1187 scholars of which 880 are represented as uttenitl- 
from what they did formerly. see that Christianity ling the winter, and 660 the summer schools. 
ise reality and the only thing in this world which de- | In this town, and in some of the others recently no- 
serves the name or is worthy the earnest pursuit of @/ i004 there are considerable numbers of the society ot 
rational being. I ought to have Pg this truth and | Friends, and agriculture owes much to their quiet and 
have been governed by it in early life. It would have | persevering industry. The quantity of wheat raised 
saved me from a thousand snares, and unavailing re-| i, this town in 1888 was S134 bushels, and of corn 
grets. But I have reason to bless God that I have live | 24.910. The wheat crop near the river is 
ed to see things in theig true light. I have had a) oa than in the interior because it is usually 
. : : ah , jraise and ship potatoes in exchange for flour than to 
sirous of imparting some of its teachings to the YOuNg } raise wheat. The potatoe crop does not exhaust the 
j : T would gladly counsel them on soil like wheat, and will produce more flour than ean 
the subject of self-training, and warn them of the dan- | possibly be raised upon the ground beside paying all 
Our nation is are We danger from | the expense of transportation and exchange. Hay al- 
. “ ger We cannot long SUT | so can be shipped from these rivea tow ns with great 
vive the wreck of moral principle, if this shall prevail | advantage, and large quantities are shipped annually 


leather have been so extensive in the state. ‘The es- 





less regard- 


easier to 


among the mass of the people. The poisonous influ-| ¢,.5, many of them. There are but four towns in the 
| ence of scepticism on individual peace, as well as moral | grate thypr 1 port so large an amount of corn os Vassal 

. . . ‘ i ° . ‘ ; . ‘ com ‘ ‘ f : ‘ ‘ = 
principle, | have experienced too deeply, not to feel | boro’. "These are Limington 23.038, Parsonfield 38.- 


1450 1-2. Wells 27.650, Minot 20.797. 


° The quantity of 
The effect of contrition aud penitence and faith too, | =i : 


7 - ; | | Wheat raised in each of these is as follows Limington 

ay . > TT y nee ‘ 1 spe » | . - . , ~_* - 
lave in some measure experienced, have se en the | 2044 1-2, Parsonfield 5961, Wells 7¢7 1-2, Minot 9,79 
power of religion in and (ge My Wite has cote We vould here propose to our young friends who 
barn been a Christian, anc tee siyens influence of her /read the Farmer to take these several towns, ascertain 
piety upon my troubled spirit in the times of intense | ty¢ population of each in 1537, and see how many 
excitement, I cannot sufliciently prize 1 his infU- | bushels of corn and how many of wheat there are for 
ence led me to reconsider the evidences of Christiani- | . very man. woman and child in each town. This will 
ty, and was a standing argument in favor of its claims. |}. a eood exercise for their mathematical skill 

- se . . . - 2 ag d SC ata i N i 

I was fully persuaded of the truth of Christianity * 

while yetmy mind was too much engrossed in the | AUGUSTA. 

strife of party to be influenced by this truth. Even We come now to the capital of the state which is of 

afte rt atv pezee in the exerc ise of faith, the « if ct! course, at this period, a point of general attraction— 

of early habit and of party associations was to deaden | phe L, gislature being in session draws together many 

religious feeling and paralyze example. No one can some ‘ 
! ‘ . 
lecturers on all 


persons beside members; some petitioners, me- 


some 


remonstrants, 
some doubtless tor the purpose ot 


felt their power. Moral principle must be very strong | , preteen: fat 4 
and carefully guarded and fortified to withstand the 
current of political party feeling. Be assured there is 
nothing but the power of religion, that can save this 


manner of subjects ; 
securing office, for themselves, or friends, some per- 
| haps to spy out who are in pursuit of office, or how 
| those in office diseharge their duty. Someare here es 
‘lookers on, and others tosee who is looking on—and 
| others perhaps have hardly a distinct idea of what has 
ae | ; G@ Nave | brought them here. Wedo not design to dwell on 
been very different, und I could now review life with the scenes or scenery, public men. It is evident that 
very different emotions. But I can now say that I ithe Legislature has brought together a considerable a- 
hope I have obtained mercy in this matter through the | mount of talent, intelligence and moral worth, and a 
Redeemer, I hope to devote the remnant of lite to | good share of these requisites appears to be employed 
the welfare of my fellow beings in & manner more |cn the various important committees. ¥ 
agreeable to the distates of religion. | have felt im- Augusta has a large proportion of its enterprising 
pelled to the effort of preparing a course of lectures 0 | citizens and capital engaged in trade so that its. agri- 
the evidences of Christianity and on self-education, | oyitural results will not correspond with its’ population 
and exert what influence I can by delivering them to} }j1-¢ other towns more remote from navigation. The 
population of Augusta in 1830 was 3950, in 1827 it 
Such is the substance of the history of this man as| was 5384. Twenty three school districts and 2,156 
given by himself with much apparent sincerity. [| scholars are reported here of which 704 are reported 
had received an unfavorble impression from what I had | as taught by masters and 835 by females. The enqui- 
known of his editorial career, but when, on subse-|ry where are the other G0U scholars is worthy of at- 
quent evenings, I saw him stand up in a large assem-| tention butwe will not dwell upon it here. There 
bly composed of citizens and the young men of the | are a considerable number of scholars in private 
college. When I saw the tears streaming down his| schools. The high school had but a small number at 
manly cheek, his broad open forehead towering above | tle time of our visit, but in the summer it is common- 
a keen flashing eye that spoke high intelligence and|ly well attended. The wheat crop of Augusta ie 1935 
earnest hope—When I heard the most profound argu- | was 3684 bushels and the corn crop 9422. Beside the 
ments and thrilling appeals in behalf of Christianity | fact already referred to, the employment of a large 
fe of the Ce teen in mercantile pursuits. Tiere are 
certainly some very good farms in this town although 
the late visit afforded no opportunity for examining 
them. 


zeal now threatens us.” Had I seen and felt this truth 
in the outset, as I now do, my influence would have 


and saw the manifest effect upon the large audience, 
I could cherish no other feelings than those of sym- 
pathy and respect for the venerable man, and of grati- | 
ude to God whose grace has triumphed in his heart. 





lin a late notice whose operations in the manufketure of 


| tablishments are for sole leather, and the reputation of 
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LEGISLATURE OF MAINE. _ 


In Senate, Thursday, Feb. 27, finally passed—Re- 
solve in favor ot Lewis Bailey ; for furnishing arms to 
the Militia; in’ favor of Jonas Farnsworth, agent of 
the Passamaquoddy Indians. 

In the House, Mr. Caswell presented the petition of 
John Titcomb and als. for the incorporation of an Ag- 
ricultural Society—regd and referred. The order pro- 
posing an adjourned session for the consideration of 
Revised Statutes was passed, yeas 90, nays 86. 

In Senate, Friday, Feb. 28, leave to withdraw—On 
petition of Joseph Pomroy for compensation ; of Nich- 
olas Daniels for same; of Solomon Clark; of Elisha 
Bedoll et als. for repeal of an act establishing the 
County of Aroostook. Referred to next Legislature— 
Petition of Ephraim 8. Crockett. 

In the House, Mr. Tobin, from the Committee on 
retrenchment of salaries, reported a bill reducing the 
compensation of County Commissioners to $2,50 a day 
when actually employed—of Register of BRrobate in 
York ,8500, Cumberland $3800, Lincoln $400, Kenne- 
bec $500, Somerset $275, Penobscot $500, Washing- 
ton $400),—of Judge of Probate in Penobscot $225.— 
Read twice and Tuesday assigned. 

In Senate, Saturday, Feb. 29, passed to be engrossed 
—Bill to divide the town of Lisbon—and incorporate 
the town of North Lisbon. Referredto next Legisla- 
ture—Petition of William Butterfield and als. for re- 
peal of an act establishing the County of Aroostook. 

In the House, bills enacted—to incorporate the town 
of Smithfield—to prevent obstructions in Machias riv- 
er—additional relative to State Library—additional to 
incorporate Maine Episcopal Missionary Society—au- 
thorizing proprietors of old meeting-house in Wool- 
wich to alter, repair or otherwise dispose of the same 
—authorizing proprietors of Congregational meeting- 
house in Norway to dispose of the same. Resolves h- 
nally passed—in favor of John G. Chase—of Benja- 
min P. Chapman; of Jane Fish. 

In Senate, Monday, March, 2, on motion of Mr, W. 
M. Reed, ordered, That from and after Tuesday next 
the Senate will hold two sessions a day commencing 
at half pasts o'clock A’ M. and half past 2, P. M.—| 











Finally passed—Resolve in favor of Jane Fish—of| 
Bonjamin P. Chapman—of John G. Chase—of Tobias | 
Thompson, Referred to the next Legislature—Peti- | 
tion of Spencer G. Bowles, for compensation ; sundry 
petitions for the repair of the road leading from Wil- 
son to Moosehead Lake. Legislation inexpedient—on 
the returns of the several Inspectors of Fish. 

In the House, on motion of Mr. Delesdernier, the | 
committee on the North Eastern Boundary was in- 
structed to inquire what action should be taken by this 
Legislature on that subject before its adjournment.— 
Mr. Lyman called up the order proposing two sessions 
a dey, and it was amended so as to read ** from and af- 
ter Tuesday next,’’ the two sessions to commence at | 
half past 9 o'clock ia the morning and half past 2| 
o'clock in the afternoon, and adopted. 

In Senate, ‘Tuesday, March 3, the petition of Wm. 
E. Drummond etal. for a law prohibiting the taking of | 
pickerel in a certain pond in Winslow, was presented 
and indefinitely pustponed. 

In the House, at eleven o'clock proceeded to ballot 
for Major General of the Third Division. A commit- 
tee was appointed to receive, sort and count the votes, | 
and having attended to their duty they reported that | 
Jonathan Merrill was duly elected. ‘The House then 
proceeded to elect a Major General for the 5th Divis- | 
ion. ‘The same committee were appointed to receive, | 
sort and count the votes. Laving attended to the du- | 
ty assigned them, they reported that Charles Megquier | 
is duly elected. Leave to withdraw—On pettiion of 
Wm. Smith. Finally passed—Resolve in favor of the | 
Insane Hospital. 

In Senate, Wednesday March 4, the committee to | 
which wasreferred an order relative to the time of 
holding an adjourned session reported that Thursday 
the 17th of September next had been fixed upon for 
the most practicable time. The report was accepted 
by a vote of 12to 2. A message was received from 
the House announcing that Gen, Charles Megquier had 
been elected Major Gen. of the Sth Division and Hon. 
Jonathan Mernll, Maj. Gen. of the 3d Div. and re- 
questing the concurrence of the Senate. The Senate 
concurred. Leave to withdraw—on petition of Wil- 
lis McKenney et als. Legislation inexpedient—on an 
ordor relative to fraud practised on settlers of township | 
No. 6, in the 3d Range. 

Inthe House, Finally passed—Resolve in favor of | 
Sally Grover—E. B. McCondra of Houlton. Bill ad- | 
ditional to diffuse the benefits of inoculation for the | 
kine pock, was read a third time and laid on the table. 











Coraress. In Senate several memorials have been 
emo praying for a general Bawkrupt Act. Mr 
ebster took occasion to make some remarks in favor 
of the object of the memorials ; and Messrs. Buchan- 
an, Wright and Talmadge are also understood to be in 
favor of the measure. In the House there was a 


strong effort made by Russell, of New York, to bring 
tlre attention of that body to the fact that they were 





) twenty-five thousand barrels of floar 


suffering in the estimation of the country from the | 
TARDINESS of their proceedings. The contested elec- 
tions of N. J. have not yet been decided, and consid- 
erable time has been spent in discussions relative to 
the question. 


— 

Man Poisoned by Shot.—A colored man, namod Boy- 
er, from Elkton, Md., died on Wednesday last in Phil- 
adelphia, from the poisoning effects of shot that were 
left in a bottle of cider thathe drank. The shot had 
been used in cleansing the bottle, and had remained in 
it by accident. 


A Race of Giants.—Four persons were recently mar- 
ried at Matthews county, Va., whose united height 
makes 25 feet. The grooms ase each six feet six in- 
ches high, and the brides six feet. 


Heary Toll_—Cochran, the fellow who destroyed 
the rail road bridge in Michigan, has been sentenced 
to serve ten years in the penitentiary. 


The Ohio river is in cxcellent navigable order, and 
boats are arriving from and departing for ports above 
and below Wheeling. 


A New Orleans paper, in praising a uew steamboat, 
says ‘‘ she is destined to do a smashing business, both 
in passengers and in freight.’’ ‘The Western boats are 
rather too celebrated already for doing this kind of bu- 
siness.—Penn. : 


Among the numerous and various articles brought to 
our market, a novel one has made its appearance. A 
few days ago a Dwelling House was brought into our 
village for sale. 
state, therefore its proper place in the “ Price Current”’ 
must be left blank.—Dover Gazette. 


From Tampico. The schooner Doric, arrived at N. 
Orleans, on the 12th ult. from Tampico, which place 
she left on the 5th. The Doric brought $183,934 in 
specie. It was reported that General Arista had been 
defeated by the federalists, and that 200 soldiers had 
left Tampico to join. The sehr. Eliza Ann waiting 
the arrival of the Conducta, which was expected on 
the 25th ult. We learn that she will bring more 
specie than the Doric. 


There are five large vessels re at Baltimore with 
or the English mar- 
ket. 


A Woman Frozento Death. In Springfield, N.H., 
Mrs. Hardy, aged 100 years, having trrvelled on Febuary 
Lith, in the evening, about two miles over a hill on foot, 
on the snow crust, lost her shoes and wore out her stock- 
ings, came to a house which was fastened and no person 
wtthin, left her staff at the door and went imto a barn 
yard, near the house, halfa miledistance from any other 
house, where she wrapped her cloak around her feet and 
laid herself down—and was there found next morning 
frozen to death.— Haverhill Repub. 


New Postmasters. Marsball Cram, South Bridge- 
ton Cumberland co. Me. 


Alonzo Emery, Owl's Head, Lincoln co. Me. 


The Fredericton Sentinel of Wednesday, in noticing the 
reports of warlike preparations, in our last nomber, re- 
marks—‘* We cannot vouch for the truth of these reports ; 
bat there can be little doubt that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment is determined to exercise a becoming firmness, with 
reference to the question of boundary ; aod that the re- 
cent examination of the territory in dispate, bas satisfied 
it that the claims of Maine are founded in injustice, and 
must be promptly aud energetically met—a course the 
most likely to produce permanent peace between the two 
uations..’— St. John’s Courier. 


A Western paper states that the steamboats afloat in 
that region are upwards of three hondred and twenty in 
number. The average value of these boats is supposed to 
be little if any Jess than $25,000,and the aggregate cap- 
ital invested in them is consequently about $8,000,000. 


A Drunkard burned to death. The Greensboro’ N. 
C. Patriot states that aman named William Kersey was 
burned to death in that county on the Sist ult. He was 
intoxicated to such a degree that when he lay down bya 
fire, and his clothes caught, he was unable to get away, 
and he was literally roasted alive ! 


The peach trees were in full bloom in New Orleans on 
the 10th inst., and the orange groves were blossoming in 
Florida at the same time. 


The Hartford Courart of Monday, states that the ice in 
the Connecticut at that place, has broken op and passed 
off without doing any damage. ‘The steamboats, how- 
ever, will not be in readiness to resume their trips in less 
than a fortnight. 


We learn from the Democrat that two more trespass- 
ers have been taken with foar horses and harnesses, and 
were on Tuesday last, carried to Houlton.—Bangor Whig 


Nestructive Fire. The St. Louis Exchange, in New 
Orleans was entirely destroyed by fire on the 11th ult. 
The building was commenced in August, 1835, and com- 
pleted in the early part of 1838, and cost $600,000, ex- 
clusive of the ground and furniture, the last of which prob- 


What it brought we are unable to/ 


ce 


ance. At Uifferent periods daring the conflagration, thi 

and that portion of the walls fell a one occasion ping 
ing to death two persons who were among ‘he crowd iy 
St. Louis street, and injuring severely several more. It is 
supposed that some sixteen lives have been lost—some b 

burning, others by the sadden sinking of the different 
floors A gentleman who,was at the point of death, was 
cousumed. Two of the firemer. belonging to Nv. 12, 
named Belcher and Williams were crushed by the falling 
in of the floor above, while they were at work in the sec. 
ond story. 


Another Victim. It is now ascertained that the name 
of Otis Eldridge, Esq. of Boston, must be added to the 
sufferers in the Lexington. —[New Haven Herald. 


Counterfeit quarters of a dollar are in circulation in New 
York. It is afterthefashion of the new coin, with the 
Genius of Liberty on one side. They may be easily de- 
teeted by their greasy appearance, and by their being 
mach lighter in weight than the genuine quarters: 


Methodist Centinary. tis stated that about $50, 
000 have been collected in the Georgia Conference, on the 
centenary occasion, and some $60.000 in the .South Car- 
olina Conference, 


We understand that a sad accident occarrnd at Castine 
on she 22d inst. Mr Dyer, pilot of the Cutter Veto, 
while engaged in firing a salute on the wharf, in honor, of 
Washington’s birth day, was most shockingly motilated 
by the bursting of the cannon, having both of his legs 
blown off. There is no hope of his recovery. 


The Washington Globe publishes extracts from the 
Mexican papers, in relation to the condition of that 
republic and its quarre! with Texas. The Mexican 
Congress was debating the question of invading Texas 
on the 16th of December. To raise money a propo- 
sition had been submitted requiring every man in the 
republic to pay a medio real [six cents] every month, 
to constitute the means for carrying on the Texan war, 
to which this amendment was offered, that whoever 
would pay a larger sum monthly, should be declared 
to have deserved well of his country. 

The Cosmopolite, a Mexican journal, draws a sad 
picture of the condition of the republic. It says that 
the salaries of persons emploped by the government 
are not paid, that they are pressed by hunger, and 
that the roads of the country are infested by robbers 
that the department of Chihuahua is invaded by Indi- 
ans and can obtain no aid from the government; that 
Duruago is also invaded by Indians and left unprotect- 
ed; that the province of New Mexico, suffering from 
incursions of the aboriginas, seems blotted out from the 
Mexican territory, and that Yucatan is the theatre of « 
bloody evil war. 

From Tezas. We have Houston dates of the sev- 
enth, and Galveston of the eighth. 

Judge Ipscomb has been appointed Secretary o! 
State. 

The Bherokee LanJ Bill has been adopted, 

Also, the act tv incorporate the Trinty coal and mi- 
ning company ; an act to increase the minimum value 
of lands from fifty eents to one dollar per acre, and te 
make the tax one dollar instead of fifty cents on the 
hundred dollars; anew act to suppress gambling anc 
duelling, and the ac to establish a lighthouse on th: 
East end of Galveston Island. 

A Bill, modifying the present rate of duties on im- 
ports, and reducing them to the uniform advaloren: 
tax of 15 per cent, bas passed both houses of congress 

Congress was about to adjourn. 


Commodore David Deacon, of the Navy of the United 
States, expired on Sunday morning, at his residence |i) 
Burlington, N. J. after an illness of six weeks. 





HA arvried, 

In Ellsworth, Mr. Ichabod Kent to Miss Ann Marie 
Jordan. 

In Bluebill, Mr. Wm. G. Bradley of Bradford, ‘ 
Miss Phebe E. Treworgy. 

In Waterville, J. G. Dickenson, Esq. Attorney # 
Law, of West Prospect, to Miss Ellen Getchell. 

In St. George, Mr. James B. Loring to Miss Jane 
Richardson; Mr. Owen Long to Miss Betsey 
chrest. 


——ea 
-_> 





Pa y ments. 





G O Grey, B 2.00 Hon. E. Goodale, 80 },7° 
Jos. A. Metcalf, W 2,00 Th. Lyford, “je 
IN Metcalt, W 4.00 A Crane, E 1 
J F Blake, EB 2,00 W Bartlett, SN. 24! 
P Pratt, F 200 D. Soule, B 1S 
Capt 8 Holmes, F 2.00 J Davis, B oa 
J Lowell, Jr. L 2.73 L Jvhnson, B Ne 
J Mitchell, D 2,00 J G Powers, B rye 
J Otis, F 2.00 N Smith, B Fon 
C Harris, W 1.75 N Berry, B a a0 
E Comings, E 225 D Smith, B 2,0 


C Sweet, E 1,75 Sam’! Jackson, W k 70 


Our Agents at Bangor are informed that ttre ate 
they refer to in their letter was duly received am 





ably cost $200,000, $250,000 only is covered by insur- 


proper credits given. 
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BKED, 


In Coriana, Julia, daughter of Mr. Zaccheus Hall, 
d 15. ‘ 
a * New Orleans, Jan. 28, Capt. Wm. T. Blish, of 
Vasealboro’. 
On board brig Danube, ilth ult. on the passage from 
New Orleans to Boston, Mr. James Packard, passenger, 


of Thomaston. 7 
In Nobleboro’, Mr. John Moody, a Revolutionary 


Pensioner, aged 838; Mr. James Brown, aged 55. 
— 























BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday Feb. 24, 1840. 
(From the New England Farmer.) 

At market 380 Beef Cattle, 14 pairs Working Oxen, 
2») Cows and Calves, 1200 Sheep, 100 Swine. About 
50 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle—Sales were very dull, and the 
prices obtained last week were not sustained on the 
best qualities. We quote first quality 675; second 
62540650; third 525a 5 75. 

Working Oxen—A very few sales only were effected. 

Cows and Calves—Dull ; we noticed a few sales— 
$25, 32, 38, 40, and 45. 

Sheep—Nearly half at market were ordinary. We 
quote lots at $2 50, 325, 3.75, 4 25, and 5. 

Swine—Those at market were previously contracted 
for at §4 7-8c. two thirds Barrows. A very few only 
were retailed. 








THE WEATHER, 
Range of the Thermometer and Barometer at the office 

of the Maine Farmer. 

1840. 

Feb.|| Thermom. Barometer. Weather. Wind. 


ee 





28, 30 37 39 |29,75 29,70 29,55,C. S. C.)se. s. 
29, 31 36 32 |29,60 29,70 29,65/F. F. F.! 
m,| 28 36 29 |29,70 29,70 29,65'C.C. C.lssz. 
2,| 80 49 47 |29,40 29,40 29,451C. F. F.!s. N. 
8,. 31 53 44 (29,50 29,50 29,40;F. F C.!sse. s. 


4, 40 50 49 [29,25 29,15 29,05,C. C. F.|we. sse. 
5,| 38 $7 32 |28,95 28,95 29,05,C.S Fine NNE 
F. for Fair weather ; C.cloady ; 8. snow ; R. rain. 


‘he place of these letters indicate the character of the 
weather at each time of observation—viz. at sunrise, at 
noon, and at sunset. * Beluw zero. 

The direction of the wind is noted at sunrise and san- 
set, 

BANK NOTE TABLE. 

List of Broken Banks in New-England. 

Burrilville, R I Kennebec, Me. 
Commonwealth, Boston Lafayette, South Boston. 
Cheisea Bank, Chelsea, Ms. | Middlesex, Cambridge. 
Castine, Me. Nahant Bank, Lynn, Ms. 
Derby, Conn. Norfolk, at Roxbary, Ms. 
Ragle, New Haven,Conn. | Oldtown, at Orono, Me. 
Fulton, Boston, Ms. Passamaquoddy, Eastport, 
Franklin, at South Boston | Roxbury, Ms. 
lurmers’, Belchertown, Ms. | Wiscasset, Me. 

List of Banks in New-Engiand, whose charters have ex- 
pired ; Sutten Bank, Wilkinsonville, Ms., Farmers & Me- 
chanics, Pewtucket, R 1; Bath Bank, Me , Winthrop 
Bank, Me ; Kennebunk Bank, at Arandel, Me ; Bangor 
Bank, Me; Saco Bank, Me; *old Cumbertand Bank, Port- 
land, Me ; Newbaryport Bank, Mass ; * Waterville Bank, 
Me ; Concord, (Sparhawk, casier,) NH ; “Mendon Bank, 
Mass; Phenix Bank, Natucket, Mass; Dawmariscotta 
Bank, Damariscotta, Me. 

* The bills of these Banks are still received. 

The Providence banks-have resamed specie payments, 
except the Commercial. 


Bilis not received at the Suffolk Bank- 
per ct. discount. 





Maine. Agricultaral at Brewer, be 
Bangor Commercial, WW 
City, at Portland, x0 
Calais, at Calais, 1 
Damariscotta Bank, 10 
Frankfort Bank, at Frankfort. 1 
Georgia Lumber Co. at Portland; 5 
Globe, at Bangor, 10 
Mercantile, at Bangor, 6 


Oxford Bank, at Fryeburg, fraud. 


Old own, at Orono, no sale. 

Medowak, at Waldoboro’, 15 1-4 
Stillwater Canal, at Orono, 20) 
Westbrouk, at Westbrook, 3 
Washington County, at Calais, 25 


New-Hamesuire. Wolf borough Bank, 75 
Massacuusetts. Commonwealth, Boston, 30 
helsea, 80° 
Fulton, at Boston, 35 
Farmers. & Mechanics’, Adams, South Village, _ 80 
Middling-Interest, at Boston,.1s, 2s, & 3s redeemed 40 


Middlesex, at Cambridge,, _ 4 
Norfolk, ats Roxbury,. ve = 
Nahant, * 


Rox bury, ne-sale. 


Ruope-Istanp. Scituate Bank, 20 
All Providence City Banks, 3-4 
All others in the State, 2 

Vermont. Bennington, at Bennington, 8 
Essex, at Guilhall, 75 
Manchester, at Manches:er 8a5 
St, Albans, at St. Albans, 7a10 

Connecticut. HousatonicRai Road Co. 3a 4 
Bridgeport at Bridgeport, 3aa4 
Stamford at Stamford, 8aa4 
Fairfield County Bank, 3aa4 








Prices Current, 


At Wixturop and PortLann :—Corrected for the 





Maine Farmer. 

Wiyrnrop.* PorTLAND. 
Bacon, 7 to 10 
Beans, 1,00 1,50 1,62 1,87 
Bourres, 12 1-2 17 14 16 
Cueese, 6 9 4) 
Ecas, doz. 10 12 
Friowur, bbl. none 7,75 8,00 
Corn, bushel nd 1,00 75 73 
Wueat, “* 1,25 1,75 
Ryr, 6 1,00 none 
Baniry, “ 58 75 
Oats, os 35 42 40 
Hay, ton 6,00 7,00 10,00 11,00 
Potatoes, bush. 25 34 
Crover Seep,ib. 10 11 111-2 
H. Grass, bush. 1,50 2,00 2,00 
Rev Tor, “ = 1,00 1,50 








* The price of Produce in HaMowell, Augusta and 
Gardiner will vary but little from the pfices of this 
town. 
= —— — en enter inenc 





Vegetable Syrup. 
FOR FEMALES, en enciente. 
| * ES HE most safe and effectual remedy for lessening the 
pains and safferings attendent on patarient Women, 
| that has ever been discovered, 
| Directions for using it, &c., are briefly stated in a small 
pamphlet that accompanies each bottle; in which are cer- 
tificates from Physicians, who have prescribed it, and oth- 
er Gentlemen whose Wives have used it. 

Prepared by 8S. PAGE, Druggist, Hallowel!, Me. to 
whom orders may be directed. 

It is also for sale by the dozen or single bottle by W. C. 
Stimson & Reed, No. 114 State Street, Boston ; Noyes 
& Robbins, Winthrop ; J. E. Ladd, Augusta ; Charles 
Tarbell, Gardiner ; 1. Alden, Waterville ; Nath’! Weld, 
Bath ; G. Williston, Brunswick ; A. Carter & Chs. E. 
Beckett, Portland ; Geo. W. Holden, Bangor ; W. O. 
Poor, Belfast ; Doct. J. A. Berry, Saco; T. Fogg & 
Ce. Thomaston ; R. 8. Blasdell, East Thomaston ; 
Edmund Dana, Wiscasset ; C. Church, Jr. Phillips ; 
H. B. Lovejoy, Fayette ; John Sides, Waldoboro’ ; 8. 
W. Bates, Worridgewock. 
| March 7, 1840. 





eoptf.9 





Clover Seed. 

ue subscribers will give the market price for a few 
tons of prime Eastern Clover. Letters may be ad- 

| dressed to ELLIS & BOSSON, Seedsmen, No. 45, 

North Market Street, Boston. 

| March 4, 1340, 








GRAVE STONES. 


1 subscriber would inform the public that he contin- 

ues to carry on the Stone Catting business at the old 
stand in Augusta, at the foot of Jail Hill, two doors west 
| of G. C. Child’s store where he keeps a large assortment of 
_stone, consisting of the best New-York white marble and 
| Quiney slate stone, Harvard slate of the first quality from 


Massachusetts, &c. &c. He would only say to those in- | 


_dividaals who wish to purcha-e Grave Stones, Monuments, 
| ‘Tomb Tables, Soap Stone, Paint Mills, Paint Stones, &c. 
‘that if they wil call and examine the chance of selecting 
|among about 1500 or 2000 feet of Stone, almost if not 
quite equal to the Italian White marble, also his Prices 
and workmanship, if he cannot give as good satisfaction as 
at apy other shop in Maine or Massachusetts, he will pledge 
himself to satisfy those who'call, for their trouble. His 
Shop is in sight of Market Square. 

‘To companies who unite to purchase any of the above, a 
liberal discount will be made. All orders promptly attend- 
ed to, and all kinds-ef sculpture and ornamenting in stone 
done at short notice. GILBERT PULLEN. 


N. B. He alse continues to carry or. the Stone Cutting 
basiness at Waterville and Winthrop, and intends to pat 
his prices as low as in Augusta. At Waterville inquire of 
Mr Sanger, and at Winthrop inquire of Mr Carr. He will 
be in both places occasionally. G. P. 

Augusta, Dec. 12, 1839. eop3mImly. 


VALUABLE Yoke of young OXEN for sale by 
the subscriber. “SAM’L. WOOD. 
Winthrop, March 4, 1840. 








Notice of foreclosure ofa mort- 


gage. 
OTICE is hereby given that the subscriber Mr a 
breach of the condition thereof, hereby claims to 
foreclose a mortgage which he holds, made and executed to 
him by John Steveas, which deed of mortgage bears date 
the 25th day of March 1834, and which deed is recorded 
in the Kennebec registry of deeds, Book 83, Page 210. 
Reference to be had to said deed for a description of the 
estate therein conveyed. ELIJAH WOOD. 
Winthrop, February, \st, 1840. 7. 


Wayne Scythe Factory. 
fENHE public are hereby informed that the Wayne 
Scyrue Facrory is in full operation under the su- 
perintendence of Mr.G. N.Gaue. Farmers & Traders 
can be supplied with scythes by the dozen or gross. 
These scythes have become favorably known to the 
public and the proprietors can confidently recommend them 
as being secood to none. Sw7. 


Seed Corn. 

4 he Subseriber having a kind of Seed Corn which he 
fully believes it would be much to the interest of far- 
mers to have a portion of to plant the ensuing spring, 
would give notice that he shall deposit some of it at the 
Office of the Maine Farmer in Winthrop, at Ledge & 
Co.’s store in Augusta, at Stanford & Co.'s, Gardiner, and 

at his house, where those who wish may be supplied. 

E. FOLSOM. 
Monmouth, Jan. 31, 1840. 5 














Tuition School. 

HE Subscriber informs his friends aid the public phat 
he will open a School in this village on Monday, 
Feb. 17, to continue eleven weeks. From his long expe- 
rience and success in teaching, he flatters himself that he 
shall be able to give entire satisfaction to those who may 
| place themselves under his instruction. ‘Tuition, $3,00 

and $3,50. G. BAILEY. 

Winthrop, Feb. 2, 1840. 5 


| NMommouth Academy. 
fie Spring Term will commence onthe tst Monday in 
March and continve twelve weeks. It is still onder 
the care of Mr. N. ‘I’. Taue who will spare no pains to 
make it a profitable place of resort for such as wish to go 
through a systematic and thorough course of instruction, 

As the Spring ‘Term is the regular time for commenciug 
the stady of the Langaugés in this mstitution, it is very de- 
sirable that such as contemplate a classical course should be 
present af, or very near the opening of the Term, other- 
wise, they are advised 10 go to some other Institations. 

A Gentleman has been engaged to deliver a course of 
Lectares on Natural Philosophy. ‘There will bea contin- 
uation of the coarse delivered the last term before the ad- 
vanced class in Chemistry. 

Young Ladies can hereafter enjoy the privileges of the 
Library free from additional expense. 

Tuition.—In the General English Department $3,00 

Higher do. and Classical do. 3,75 
N. PIERCE, See’y. 





5w7. 


Grave Stomes. 

NHE Subscriber would inform the public that he still 
4) carries on the STONE CUTTING business near the 
foot of Winthrop street, a little above his old stand in Hal- 
| lowell, a few doors north of I’. B. Brooks’ Tron Store, 
where he keeps as usual, beautiful lots of New York 
White Marble almost equal to the Italian Marble ; also 
'Thomaston Marble $ Quincy and Readfield Sjate of which 
|may be foond manafactured at his shop, Monuments, 
| Tomb Tables, Grave Stones, paint mills and paint stones. 
' Also has shops furnished with grave stones at Gardiner, A- 

gent, Mr. Wm. Gould ; Readfield, Agen, Mr. John Lam- 
| bard ; Farmington, Ebenezer Childs, Esq. ; Wilton, Mr. 
Joseph Bradbury. Atal! of his shops orders promptly at- 
/tended to. Occasional visits will be made at each of these 
places for the purpose of engraving stones left in the care 
| of these agents, after inscriptions are left for them. He 
| now asin times past, pledges himself to give satisfaction 
_in work, prices, &c. or satisfy all who call for their troub- 
‘le. References can be bad to his work, which may found 
| in almost every part of the State, where it has been aceu- 
| molating for fifteen years past. Much of his work has-his 
name engraved below the inseriptions. He has also made 
arrangements with Col. Sullivan Dwight, owner of an-ex- 
tensive marble manufactory in Thomaston, to be supplied 
with chimney-pieres, fire frames, hearth stones, facings, 
&c. of beaatiful Egyptian, Jrish, and Thomaston Marble, 
in such a way asto be ableto sel] them cheaper than ever 
before. A few patterns are now setup at his shop in Hal- 
lowel!. ‘To companies who want to purchase any of the 
above a liberal discount will be made. 

JOEL CLARK, Jr. 

N. B. J.C. Jr. has a number of monumentson hand 

and‘ attends to the building all kinds at short'notice. 7. 


Plaster of Paris 
Y the Cask, for sale by the subscriber. 


SAM'L. CHANDLER: 
|| Winthrop, Feb. 25, 1840. dws 
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OR. 





< teninda ae “Original, 
A FARMER’S REMEDY FOR “ HARD TIMES.” 


While trav'ling, of late, o’er a wild rocky land, 
A farmer I found, with a spade in his hand, 
The stubbofn soil digging, I thought it for ore,— 
The lot of a slave I shall ever deplore 


1 was curious to know what the poor fellow meant, 

And surprised to find here was honest content ; 

‘ Pray tell me,’ said I, ‘what your object can be,’— 
A remedy making for hard times,’ said he. 

As he looked up archly, ‘Good business,’ said I, 

‘ Your seholar I'll be, and the remedy try, 

And if it succeeds I will give you a bounty, 

As the disease is prevailing in every County.’ 

He rested his arm on the top of bis spade, 

And reclining thereon his silvery head,— 

Said he, ‘ Grain is so cheap t had reason to fear 

Both ends would not meet at the close of the year, 

Although times are hard, for this must I stop ? 

I hope the next year to double my crops. 


* Have you purchased more lands, your crops to in- 
crease ¢ 

‘No—no,’ said the Farmer, ‘I rather should lease— 

My possessions I wish not to make any greater, 

But what I now have I mean to make better. 


| 
| 





| 


| 





;}moral world are destined ultimately to vanish. 








have their labors been unproductive. But still they’ 
find it, all find it beset with difficulties; and the con- | 


stant, the anxious inquiry every where,is, how are 
these difficulties to be sarmounted ? Now without un- 
| 


|dertaking to give a direct answer to this inquiry, I 


may be permitted to make the general remark, that if 
we would assure ourselves of success in any underta- 
king we must first of all become possessed of the nec- 
essary qualifications, and enter upon it in a right spir- 


‘it. We have taken up the character of moral reform- 
| ers. We would, as to one important particular at 


least, regenerate society—and how is it to be done ?— 
What is the grand regenerating principle? The an- 
swer is ready in every mouth—it is love—a spirit of be- 
nevolence—the charity that suffereth long and is kind. 
‘This is the principle before which all difficulties in the 
} This 
is the feeling, and this alone, that has the power to 
urge men ontothe mostarduous and untiring efforts, 


| sustaining them amidst conflicts and difficulties, and 


} 


! 


| 
| 
| 


never permitting them to deubt, despond or waver un- 
til their labors are crowned with success. Other mo- 
tives, often prompt men to engage in a good cause, and 
to act for atime with energy and effect. But what is 
there beside, that will hold out amid evil report as 
well as good report until the work is done ? 

Men of ardent temperament, when met by difficul- 
ties, as met they must be, are apt to quail under them. 
The sure and speedy success their brilliant imagination 
had depicted is not attained, and their faith fails them 


So I call’d the boys round me, said I, ‘ Times are |—some of those to whom they appeal and with whom 


hard, 

Nor a new course of things now be promptly pre- 
pared ;’ 

Hired Bill I distnissed, and Dorothy, too, 

Saying, * Take her and a farm—the best thing you 
can do.” 

Thus, in wages and board, it will plainly appear, 

I shall lay up at least three hundred this year. 


‘IT then call’d the girls —* You have something to 
learn, 

In the kitehen hereafter you must each take your 
turn, 

Dispense with your gew-gaws—with labor feel proud 

—VYou shall ne’er want fer books, and one shall read 

aloud— 

Economise time, and Ill be bound, if no more, 

You will learn as much this year as ever before.’ 


Jolm and Jim cried content, and Sal the vote carried, | kind influences ? 








| 
| 
| 


' 


they reasen, cannotor will not at once see and ac- 
knowledge truths that to them now seem quite obvious, 
and in view of such perversity they are ready to ex- 
claim that toexpostulate and reason with such men is 
labor lost—forgetting that some even among us have but 
recently become enlightened on these very. subjects ; 
and when, as not unfrequently bappens, their exhorta- 
tions and remonstrances, instead of being kindly re- 
ceived, only serve to provoke resentment—and they 
are told with a sneer, that they had better look at 


home and mend themselves before they undertake to | 
| reform the world ; their patience will hold out no lon- | 
ger—and they are quite certain that for such hardened | 


wretches nothing will answer but the lash of the law, 
for against all moral influences they have shown them- 


selves to be proof. 


But are these thingsso? Is there a man living, that, 
in his sober, rational moments, is susceptible to no 
Whose heart can no how and at no 


But whispered ‘ it me out weil when I’m to be mar- | time be reached? 1 have never yet seen such a man. 


ried.’ 

*] will do it,’ said I, ‘but not carpet your floor, 

Nor give you a mirror as big as a door.’ 

In the face of no one did discontent lurk— 

I dismissed the group, and all went to work. 

‘For his course in hard times a plain man gives his 
reasons, 


And hopes to lay up as much as in other seasons.’ 


This lesson, said I, shall ever regard, 

Aud cheerfnlly offered the promised reward. 

‘ Ifmy story be good, sir, and will help but one grain, 

It goes gratis to those who of bard times complain.’ 
CosMOPOLITE. 





| ‘PEMPERANCE, 


Remarks or Dx. NOURSE, or Hatitowe tt, 
the Annual Meeting of the Maine Temperance Union. 


Resolved,—That in our associated efforts for staying | 


the torrent and drying up the fountains of Intemper- 
ance, we must never overlook the all-pervading tho’ 
silent influenee of individual character—and if we 
world be successful in any measures for reclaiming the 
inebriate or restraining the retailer, we must see to it 
that they are prompted by a spirit of love, and backed 
by a life of consistency. 

The foregoing resolution having been read, Dr. 
Nourse of Hallowell rose and said : 

Mr. Presipent,—I well knew when I consented to 
offer some remarks in support of this resolution, that 


| 
} 


| 
| 





| 
} 


} 
| 


nothing Icould say would be at all worthy of the subject 


or of the occasion. Butthe sentiments expressed in it 
commend themselves to my mind as all important, and 
1 was therefore willing, anxious I might say, to con- 
tribute even my mite towards their more general and 
correct appreciation. 

We are engaged in a high and holy enterprise—the 
correction, nay the extermination, of a vice, that fills 


| 
} 


/of impostors. 


the land with poverty, degradation and wretchedness | 


—entails misery and woe not only upon its guilty per- 
reuhe | 


but often too upon the innocent when) 


rought, by force of circumstances, within its blasting | 


influences. Nor do its direful consequences end even 
with life; for “ drunkards shall not inherit the King- 
dow of God.”’ ‘Truly if there be an enterprize worthy 
to engage the best efforts of philanthropy, it is to erad- 
acate this wide-spreading, desolating vice--to redeem 
its, miserable victims, and 

Withering embrace the rising generation. , 


| But I have seen hundreds nay thousands, of whom it 


would be much easier to say so, than te meet and en- 
dure with calmness and complacency the taunts and in- 
sults that one must expect to encounter in his first at- 
tempts to approach and influence them. But let any 
man, the worst of men, be approached wisely, and cau- 
tiously, with reference to his peculiar temperament and 
habits of thinking ; let proof upon proof be given him, 
in something more substantial too, than words, that 
your conduct towards him, has and can have no other 
motive but a desire tv make him happy, and if there 
be no glimmering shown of a kindly feeling on his 
part, then, I can only say he is not amoral being— 
has not the moral sense—is not aman, he is the evil 
principle personified, the devil incarnate ; and on such 
I suppose moral suasion and legal coercion are alike 
powerless. 

One great difficulty, perhaps the greatest of all, that 


| we have to encounter, in attempting to effect the mor- 


al improvement and regeneration of the vicious and 
degraded of our race, is that they doubt our sincerity. 
Conscious of the unworthy motives by which them- 
selves are actuated, and seeing too, how continually 
profession and practice are at variance in those who 
assume to be their moral instructors, and monitors. 
they have settled it in their minds that virtue is but a- 
nother name for hypocrisy, and they therefore habitu- 
ally distrust the motiyes of all that put on a garb so 
ofien unworthily worn. Now such men must first of 
all be divested of this unfounded prejudice—must be 
stripped of this panoply of unbelief. And how is this 
to be done ? 

I answer, sceing is believing. Testimony they will 
not receive for it has often misled them. Prefessions 
they scout as the habitual language, the mother tongue 
But place under their constant observa- 
tion living examples of patient, persevering, self-deny- 
ing, self-sacrificng, yet unobtrusive virtue; let them 
see men and women laboring continually though 
thanklessly in the cause of human improvement, but 
laboring most of all and hardest of all to “ keep them- 
selves pure and unspotted from the world,” and these 
prejudices willone by one lose their hold. Like the 
incredulity of Thomas when they see, and feel, and 
handle, their unbelief will vanish. To stubborn infi- 


delity will succeed faith, confidence, trust, and you 


_may guide and mould them as you will. 


; 


Oh there is nothing so subduing to the base passions 
of men, as disinterested love—nothing that works con- 


save from its fascinating but! viction in the reality and excellence of virtue like the 


exhibition of it in a consistent character. Wicked 


To this mighty work we have pledged our united | and debased as we are, much as we have marred and 


| 


and personal energies. Many whom I have the honor 
1o address have already labored loug in the cause—nor 





defaced the image of God within us, virtue as such is 
still lovely in our eyes, and the sentiment of the poet 





she house of God.”’ 


SS 


still finds a hearty response in almost every breast. 
‘* 1 venerate the man whose heart is warm, 


| Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life 


Coinciden*, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause.”’ 
‘The time has come that judgment must begin a: 
Profession and practice must 
If we would recommend virtue, we 
must practice it. The best means of reforming others 
is to reform ourselves. Example is the universa] 
teacher, in whose school unlike all others, none are 
slow to learn. Why is it that such remarkable suecess 
attends the labors of some men as moral and religions 
teachers? why but that they deeply feel, and feeling 
strikingly illustrate in their lives the truths they teael,’ 
W hat was it which in early times so commended our 
religious faith to the approval and adoption of the 
world around? ‘ See how these Christians love one an. 
other.”’ What was it which gave such potency and 
success to Martin Luther, in his mighty conflict with 
| the Pope and all the powers of darkness by which he 
| was surrounded and opposed? You learn the secret in 
| the testimony of his learned opponent Erasmus :— A}! 
men agree,’ says he,‘ as tothe purity of his morals.’ 

Weare acity set upon a hill. The eyes of the 
world are upon us—our conductis watched, our mo. 
tives scanned, and that for the very purpose of discoy. 
ering inconsistencies. Can we bear this rigid seruti- 
ny? Does no passion, pride or uncharitableness mix 
with our devotion to the sacred cause and so choke the 
word thatit becometh unfruitful ? Do we never judge 
and denounce, when on a rigid examination ourselyes 
should be found to lie under the same or a similar con- 
demnation. Do we not even sometimes encourage in. 
directly, the very traffic whch is known and felt by 
all tobe the very worst enemy to the cause we es. 
pouse if 

1 do not know the fact, but I have heard, and part. 
ly believe,that there are men who rent their stores to 
| be used as common grog-shops, and yet would fain be 
| considered as the uncompromising foes of intemperance; 
nay, active and zealous in the cause of its removal 
| What! Receive an income from the sale of liquor to 


hand in hand. 








drunkards ready made, and for the manufacture of new 
| Ones, and yet claim a place among the friends of Tem- 


perance! If such men are its friends, well may the 
Temperance Reform exclaim, “save me from m) 
| friends.” 


But it has been said, and I am glad I do not know by 
whom, that to prescribe the uses for which aman shall 
or shall not employ the store he hires of you, is an un- 
justifiable infringement of his liberty! ! Then if h 
chooses to employ it as a brothel you have no righit to 
forbid him. ‘Though your family lives in the room a 
bove, the oceupant of your shop may, if he pleases 
convert it into a manulactory of matches and gunpow- 
der, and you cannot restrain him, because, forsooth, | 
would be an unjustifiable infringement of liberty 
‘‘ How long halt ye between two. opinions. If the 
Lord be God, follow him—but if Baal, then follow 
him.” 
| It will thus be perceived that [ look to individual 
character and personal effort as the great levers by 
which the moral world is to be moved—the chief in 
struments by which the Temperance Reform, and «!! 
reform, is to be carried forward. 

“ What then,”’ it may be said, “ would you disband 
Temperance Societies, and give up as useless all fur 
ther attempts at associated action’? By no means— 
They are powerful engines, and may be made—hav 
been made—productive of great good. ‘They are how- 
‘ever only engines. In order to be effective, they must 
be worked ; und as they are worked, so will be thei 
effects, whether for good or for evil. Is it net ther 
| perfectly manifest that the results, even of associate: 
action, depend after all upon the labors of individua's 
|'Tothese must we look as the ultimate source, ' 
grand fountain, under Heaven, of all the good that 





-| may be, as well as of that which has been aecomplishi- 


)ed. 
| It has been repeatedly said to-day, and the seme 
sentiment is contained in one of your resolutions, that 
the cause of Temperance is as sure ultimately to tr 
umph, as is that of the Christian Religion. Undoult- 
edly it is, Sir. Tlow is it possible that it should be 
otherwise ? é 
nounces woe upon it—they cannot therefore exist 1 
gether. But whether our efforts for the extension © 
the one, or the extermination of the other, shall be 
blessed of God, depends mainly in my judgmeat pe" 
the motices that prompt, and the spirit that gover!» 
them. 


—— 


———— 
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That religion forbids intemperance—d* 








